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SHOULD WE PREPARE FOR ATTACK? 


HE SPREAD of serious thought and talk about Army 

and Navy needs beyond the circle of war-material 

purveyors, Congressmen, and Army and Navy officials 
is evidenced by the recent meeting of more than a hundred of 
New York’s representative citizens to form a ‘‘ National Security 
/League,”’ and by the efforts of other individuals and groups to 
“arouse the nation to a keener sense of what they believe is a 
“national peril. At the same time, President Wilson, so Con- 
| gressman Gardner is persuaded, ‘‘means to lay the cold hand 
of death on the movement,” and not a few important news- 
Papers think that is just what he ought to do. People are 
Yeealling ex-President Roosevelt's Princeton statement that he 
‘had ‘‘seen the plans of two of the countries now engaged in the 
European War to invade the United States.’’ But those who 
“would thence deduce the existence of a real danger and proclaim 
aloud our helplessness are dubbed ‘‘jingoes”’ or ‘‘alarmists’’ by 
‘the optimists who ean easily reduce the invasion menace to a 
‘patent absurdity, and by the so-called ‘‘sentimentalists’’ who 
‘agree with Dr. David Starr Jordan that ‘“‘in time of peace pre- 
“pare for war” is a maxim “forged in hell.” Needless to add, 
the war in Europe points the moral for both sides. 

General Wotherspoon’s military recommendations were noted 
in these columns last week. The annual report of Rear-Admiral 
Blue as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation is no less interesting. 
He pictures the Navy as undermanned, short of experienced 
officers in the higher grades, and affected by so slow a promo- 

tion of officers that the higher positions are filled with «aging 
men waiting to retire, while the young and active men are kept 
in unimportant posts. The shortage of personnel and the lack 
of experienced officers in the places of highest responsibility 
seem significant to The Army and Navy Journal. It is shown, 
this Service journal notes, that ‘‘of the 1,881 line officers, 793 are 

above the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) and 1,088 of or below 
that rank. This condition is abnormal and should be remedied.” 
And the matter of promotions is becoming a more serious ques- 
tion every year, adds The Army and Navy Journal, referring to 
Admiral Blue’s statements to the effect that 


“The junior ensigns of the class of 1915 can not expect to 
| be promoted to lieutenant-commanders, under such conditions, 
under forty years, or at a time when they will have reached 
the statutory retirement age of sixty-two. 

“In other words, all the officers in the Service fit, for duty 

ould be junior lieutenants. and ensigns. The lieutenants, 

eutenant-commanders, .commanders, captains, and rear-ad- 


"FW teryncees ert ra‘ 2 
mirals would be officers who have only recently stept up from 
having been worn-out junior lieutenants, and would only be 
waiting to reach the retiring age. It is needless to comment on 
such a situation. If the matter were not so serious it would be 
ludicrous.” 


Congressman Gardner’s charge that the Navy is short of 
torpedoes is disputed by the Secretary of the Navy. But the 
New York Sun finds it even more disquieting to read in Admiral 
Blue’s report that ‘‘lack of officers has prevented the training 
of a satisfactory number of torpedo experts.’’ The conclusion 
The Sun draws from the report is ‘that the inadequacy of the 
Navy extends to personnel, training, and complement as well 
as to ships.” 

We need an investigation of our naval defenses, agrees the 
Chicago Tribune (Prog.). We want the truth about our Navy 
and our port defenses, and about our mobile army. 
continues, 


For, it 


“The task of our Navy is to defend thousands of miles of 
coast in two oceans with many undefended harbors, to defend 
the canal and that vital outpost of the Pacifie shore, Hawaii. 
One sharp defeat, one slip of strategy, and an aggressive enemy 
might land an expeditionary force on our shores to punish us 
well for our indifference. 

“There is but one counter-defense against such an event, an 
efficient mobile force trained, equipped, and ready to act swiftly. 

‘What approximation to such land defense have we?” 


Americans, concludes The Tribune, ‘‘need not be ‘ militarists’ 
or alarmists or jingoes to face these questions, to demand they 
be answered honestly and fully, and to support a consistent, 
persistent, and adequate policy of national defense which shall 
not be prevented or thwarted by the organized vagaries of 
This 
attitude, it should be noted, is also taken by a host of dailies, 
among which are found the Boston Transcript (Rep.), Lowell 
Courier-Citizen (Ind.), Albany Knickerbocker Press (Ind.), 
New York Herald (Ind.), Times (Ind. Dem.), Tribune (Rep.), 
Evening Mail (Rep.), American (Ind.), and Telegraph (Dem.), 
Newark Star (Dem.), Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), and Public 
Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Baltimore American (Rep.), Washington 
Post (Ind.), Star (Ind.), and Times (Prog.), Nashville Banner 
(Dem.), Detroit Free Press (Ind.), St. Louis Star (Ind.), Chicago 
Herald (Ind.), and Colorado Springs Gazette (Prog.). 

The appeal for an investigation into the state of our defenses, 
thus voiced by the press and by men like Senator Lodge and 


Utopians, impossibilists, or extremists of any variety.” 


‘Congressman Gardner, is reenforced by assertions of our defense- 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing. 


GENERAL WILLIAM WALLACE WOTHERSPOON, 


Retiring Chief of Staff of the Army, who 
calls attention to Army deficiencies. 





“HE'S A DEVIL IN HIS OWN HOME TOWN!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


FACING OUR DEFENSE PROBLEM. 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing. 


REAR-ADMIRAL VICTOR BLUE, 


Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, who 
reports the Navy’s needs. 








lessness against invasion. ‘‘The guns in your defense,” Mr. 
Gardner recently told a New York audience, ‘‘have one and a 
half miles less range than the dreadnoughts laid down by Great 
Britain and Germany. They could stand off, one and a half 
miles outside the effective range of your New York forts’ guns 
and play mashie shots into your city’s coast defenses. And you 
haven’t a shoe-string inside those defenses to keep out an invader 
from the land side.” Supposing a successful enemy of England 
should decide to attack Canada from the American side, said 
Mr. George Haven Putnam to another New York audience, 
we might refuse the invaders permission to march up the Hudson 
Valley. But we could not, under present conditions, stop them. 
Then if the invader forced his way upon our soil, we might see 
the towns along the Hudson laid in ruins; and even if not, ‘‘it 
would be a breach of neutrality on our part if we did not succeed 
in preventing such an expedition.’”” The New York Sun prints 
published plans for German and Japanese descents upon our 
coasts, which it believes substantiate Colonel Roosevelt’s state- 
ment, above mentioned. According to a brochure entitled 
‘‘Operationen Ueber See,’”’ by a Captain von Edelsheim, of 
the General Staff, the German plan would be to make a quick 
descent upon the Atlantic coast, landing at some unexpected 
point, and placing at the mercy of the German guns several 
of the wealthy and important coastal cities. The complete 
conquest of the country would not be attempted, he wrote, 


‘but there is every reason to believe that victorious enterprises 
on the Atlantic coast and the holding of the most important 
arteries through which imports and exports pass will create such 
an unbearable state of affairs in the whole country that the 
Government: will readily offer acceptable conditions in order to 
-obtain peace.” 


Similarly, Gen. Homer Lea told in his ‘Valor of Ignorance.’ 
of plans matured at the end of the Russo-Japanese War, where- 
by Japanese forces, aided by Japanese in Hawaii and the coast 
States, were to land at a convenient point on the Pacific 
coast, seize the railroads and attack the important cities from 
the rear. Both plans counted on the United States regular 
Army as an almost negligible obstacle, altho it should be noted 
that both were prepared before the completion of the Panama 


Canal enabled us quickly to concentrate our whole feet in either 
ocean, 

Still ‘‘another tom-tom beater,” as the New York Commercial 
calls those warning against invasion, expects to see millions of 
men poured into Canada by the Allies ‘‘on that day soon to 
arrive, perhaps, when we go to war with England, France, Russia, 
or Japan.” The Commercial answers confidently that 


“The topography of Canada and her lines of internal ecommuni- 
cation are such that we could cut her into sections at Quebee, 
Montreal, Sault Ste. Marie, Fort William, and Winnipeg, at all 
of which points her railroads and canals are within a few hours’ 
or even a few minutes’ march of our boundaries. Millions of 
men landed by the Allies in Canada would find themselves in 
a trap.” 


Other papers are as little disturbed by the prospect of an 
overseas invasion. Their views are well exprest by an edi- 
torial recently appearing in the Springfield Republican. The 
transportation of England’s Canadian contingent is used as the 
basis of the argument. Says The Republican: 


“Thirty-five transports had to be provided for men, horses, 
artillery, and equipment, while a large fleet of war-ships was 
necessary to provide a safe passage over the sea. The expe- 
dition was highly favored by the fact that no enemy fleet was 
to be encountered before it could be landed on the other side. 
Now, with all the effort made, how many soldiers were thus 
transported under these exceptionally favorable conditions? 
Only 32,000 men. 

“One does not need to be a military man to see that many 
times 32,000 soldiers would have to be quickly landed on our 
coast to make an invasion in the least worth while to an over- 
sea Power. . . . A large hostile army approaching our shores in 
a large fleet of transports could not possibly be missed on the 
high seas by our fast scout cruisers, and it would be exposed to 
deadly attack by swarms of our submarines before it could even 
sight land. . . . So it seems a sound conclusion that the invasion 


‘of the United States on either ocean by a hostile army strong 


enough to -be*an appreciable factor in campaigning, difficult as 


.it has been.under any conditions, must hereafter become a task 


more formidable than military science has ever contemplated. 

“The military lessons of the present war, so far as they have 
been developed, do not emphasize the insecurity of the United 
States. It has been pertinently said that every European Power 
now at war will be so exhausted when peace arrives that it will 
not desire more fighting on a costly scale for years to come. And 
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an invasion of the United States would be one of the most costly 
of military operations.” ; 


As unafraid of invasion as the Springfield Republican and as 
ushakenly devoted to the ideal of peace as Andrew Carnegie, 
President Jordan, or Secretary Bryan, are a group of newspapers 
that embrace The Wall Street Journal, New York Evening Post, 
World, and Journal of Commerce, Cleveland Plain Dealer, St. 
Louis Republic, and Salt Lake Tribune. Some of the demands of 
men like General Wotherspoon, Admiral Blue, and Congressman 
Gardner are perfectly logical, The Republic agrees. But it 
thinks our people are still ‘‘ willing 
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MR. WILSON’S HINT TO EUROPEAN 
BOMB-DROPPERS 


AS A NEW METHOD of dealing with international 
affairs of extreme delicacy been introduced by President 
Wilson? 


‘ 


This question follows the rumors of the 
President’s ‘‘tacit diplomacy ’’ in the matter of bomb-dropping 
by the aircraft of the warring Powers. On November 27 the 
New York World and Evening Post came out with an attractively 
mysterious story, which stated that early in October the Presi- 


dent had sent abroad through devious channels a whisper of 





to take a chance on war for the 
sake of maintaining their position 
as a people whose ways are the 
ways of peace. In the present 
situation they see how the theory 
that war is prevented by preparing 
for it has broken down.”’ Also, we 
hope ‘‘soon to lead the nations of 
the world in a movement for peace 
founded 
strength of our position would “be 
impaired by any movement in this 
country looking to a great increase 
in our military strength.” 
thought that is generally believed 
to be behind 
discouraging attitude 


upon justice,’ and the 


It is this 
President Wilson’s 
toward the 
The New 
York Evening Post asserts that all 
the facts are available without any 
And 
to ask Army and Navy officers to 
tell what they think should be done 
“is like asking protected manufac- 


national-defense inquiry. 


Congressional investigation. 








his own displeasure and that of the 
United States as a whole. That 
minatory word, we are assured, 
was sufficient to work a complete 
change in Prussian aerial tactics. 
The President had objected, lightly, 
delicately, and without any specific 
references, and immediately the 
bomb-dropping ceased. 

The romantic appeal in this star- 
tling bit of is somewhat 
damaged by Bryan’s 
statement the following day, as the 


news 
Secretary 


telegraph report has it, ‘“‘that no 
representations had been made, but 
that in particular instances, as in 
regard to United 
States through its agents on the 


Antwerp, the 


ground had made inquiries as to 
that 
“apparently the cases chosen for 
inquify were those in which either 
Americans had been injured or their 


the damage suffered,’’ and 


lives and property imperiled.”” On 
the other hand, a Washington re- 








turers battening on the Treasury to 
write their own tariff-schedules.” 
We shall be in for ‘‘an inquiry at 
which our generals will dispute whether we shall have 205,000 or 
500,000 regulars, and our admirals whether we shall have fifty 
battle-ships or two hundred and fifty submarines.” 
Post takes its stand with the President— 


“TO ARMS! 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


The Evening 


‘For he sees how ineffective—how hypocritical—would be 

our appeal for peace, our offer of good services, our pointing the 
way to disarmament, if we were to make that appeal fresh from 
new concessions to the armament ring, fresh from voting more 
hundreds of millions out of the pockets of the people and into 
those of ship-contractors and manufacturers of supplies. 
.“To approach the European combatants thus with new 
weapons in our own hands would be to fling away our moral 
position. . . . The menacing growth of our Navy has been cited 
both in the Reichstag and in Parliament as one excuse for piling 
more burdens upon British and German taxpayers, by building 
more and more battle-ships. To our mind this is not only not 
the time to inquire about our preparedness for war, it isthe 
time to refuse to vote a single additional ship, and to lead the 
world toward disarmament by beginning to disarm ourselves. 
The high example to be set by such an action would make a 
thrilling appeal to the victims of the war—certainly to enlight- 
ened consciences in every quarter of the globe. ...... 

“We are convinced that the President has only to state the 
case for the people to rise to him as they have every time’he has 
made a plea for justice and humanity. The American people 
are thinking about what all this means. Hundreds of thousands 
have fled to this country to eseape the burdens of militarism; 
they have no desire to shoulder new ones here. . . . The lesson 
for us. of the European struggle is that we should refrain from 
building more battle-ships and weapons of destruction. But it 
is the hour for all who feel thus to make themselves heard. Every 
American who desires his country to lead the world back to the 
paths of peace should determine now to support the President 
by word and by deed.” 


port of the same day to the’ Bos- 
ton News Bureau, mentioning Mr.- 
Bryan’s explanations, adds, ‘‘but 

it is learned from other sources that this Government had thrown 

its influence against repetitions of the raids’ of the air-ships 

and aeroplanes. And certain facts support this latest theory. 

As The World points out in its news story of the affair: 


TO ARMS!” 


‘*From the time the President first conveyed his views to the’ 
diplomats there has been no complaint of wanton aerial bombard- 
ment of residential cities, indicating the good feeling with which: 
the wish of the American Government was received in the’foreign 
capitals. Since then successive assurances have, been coming 
from the Foreign Offices of Europe, until now all have accepted 
the protest favorably. It is now believed that all the foreign 
capitals and other residential cities are immune from aerial 
attack.” 

The one paper to take issue most definitely with The World 
and Evening Post is the New York Sun, which ean not believe 
that the President made any remonstrance based on Hague 
conventions, since the Hague agreements on such practises are 
void, through not being ratified by all the Powers involved. 
Others avow that, tho forced perhaps to believe that the Presi- 
dent’s quiet inquiries have been the sole basis of the attributed 
tacit diplomacy, we can yet console ourselves with the indubit- 
able fact that since early October bomb outrages have practically 


ceased. Also, as the St. Louis Star adds: 


‘*However mild it may have been, any sort of intimation on 
the part of President Wilson, through our ambassadors and 
ministers, to the warring governments, that the United States 
and her people do not approve the dropping of bombs into 
undefended cities, is bound to have a good effect. It shows where 
we stand, both on the humanities civilization is supposed to 
observe and the terms of the conventions adopted at The Hague , 
in 1907.” 
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THE CROWN PRINCE ON THE WAR 
HE REMARKABLE INTERVIEW granted by the 


German Crown Prince to an American journalist ‘will 

not in the smallest degree affect the calm judgment of 
the American public upon the causes of the war,” predicts one 
editor, but it ‘‘will unquestionably modify American opinion 
of the Prince himself.”” The mental picture of Prince Frederick 
William hitherto most familiar on this side of the Atlantic has 
been that of a rather irresponsible 
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been. I can not help believing that it will very soon dawn upon 
the world that so far as Germany is concerned this conflict is not 
a war waged by some mythical party, but is a fight backed by 
the unity and solidarity of the German Empire. This unity 
is the best answer to the charge with which England is endeavor. 
ing to terrify the world—that the war is being pushed by an 
ambitious military clique.” 


Describing his personal impressions of the Crown Prinee, 
Mr. von Wiegand notes that, ‘‘despite the intensity of his con- 
victions, he displayed none of the in- 





and very uncompromising militarist, 
an agitator for war. Notably differ- 
ent is the picture set before us by Mr. 
Karl H. von Wiegand, staff corre- 
spondent of the United Press, who 
sends from the Prince’s army head- 
quarters in northern France the first 
interview ever given to a foreign news- 
paper man by the heir to the Ger- 
man throne. ‘Undoubtedly this is 
the most stupid, senseless, and un- 
necessary war of modern times,”’ de- 
clares the Prince, who goes on to say 
that “it is a war not wanted by Ger- 
many, | can assure you, but it was 
forced on us, and the fact that we 
were so efficiently prepared to defend 
ourselves is now being used as an 
argument to convince the world that 
we desired conflict.”” He pictures 
Germany “surrounded by jealous ene- 
mies, fighting for her existence,” and 
expresses surprize “‘that Americans, 
towhom we are bound by ties of 
friendship and blood, should be so 
totally unable to put themselves in 
our place.”” He declares his faith, 
however, ‘‘in the sense of justice of 
the American people once we can get 
to them the actual truths about this 
conflict,” and predicts that ‘‘ when 
the truth is known, their love of fair 
play will result in a revulsion of senti- 








Copyrighted by the American Press Association. 
“THIS IS THE MOST STUPID, SENSELESS, AND 
UNNECESSARY WAR OF MODERN TIMES.” 

One editor doubts if the views of the German 
Crown Prince. as exprest in a recent interview. will 
affect the sober judgment of the American public as 
to the causes of the war, but admits that they will 
modify the American impression of the Crown Prince. 


tense hatred and bitterness toward 
the English which I have observed go 
constantly among Germans of all 
walks of life since the outbreak of the 
war.”’ Mr. von Wiegand also failed 
to detect in the Crown Prince any 
evidences of the fire-eater, the uncom- 
promising warrior. Further: 

‘‘From my conversation with him 
I gathered that the Crown Prince is 
strongly opposed to bureaucracy and 
everything standing between the 
people and their ruler. It developed 
from my conversations with members 
of his staff that it is almost impos- 
sible to get him to sign the death- 
sentence of a convicted spy or franc- 
lireur.” 

As the war has now been in prog- 
ress for more than four months, and 
all the parties to it have placed their 
eases more or less completely and 
officially before the world, our edi- 
torial commentators show little ineli- 
nation to be drawn by the Crown 
Prinee into a discussion of the pri- 
mary causes of the war. “It is not 
very important militarism 
started the war,’”’ says the Washing- 
ton Times, ‘‘but it is important that, 
when the war is over, all militarism 
shall be ended.” When all is said, 
remarks the New York Evening Sun, 
the American public is under no com- 


whose 








ment in our favor.”” When Mr. von 


Wiegand apologized for his ‘* Americanized German,” the Crown 
Prince continued the interview in English. To quote his words 
more at length, as reported in the United Press dispatch: 


‘“‘T am a soldier, and therefore can not discuss polities, but it 
seems to me that this whole business, all of this action that you 
see around here, is senseless, unnecessary, and unealled for. 
But Germany was left no choice in the matter. From the lowest 
to the highest we all know that we are fighting for our existence. 
| know that soldiers of the other nations probably say, and a 
great many of them probably think, the same thing. This does 
not alter the fact, however, that we are actually fighting for our 
national life. 

‘Since we knew that the present war was to be forced on us, 
it hecame our highest duty to anticipate the struggle by every 
necessary and possible preparation for the defense of the Father- 
land against the iron ring which our enemies have for years been 
carefully and steadily welding about us. 

“The fact that we foresaw and, as far as possible, forestalled 
the attempt to crush us within this ring, and the fact that we 
were prepared to defend ourselves, are now being used as an 
argument in an attempt to convince the world that we not only 
wanted this conflict, but that we are responsible for it. 

“No power on earth will ever be able to convince our people 
that this war was not engineered solely and wholly with a view 
to erushing the German people, their Government, their institu- 
tions, and all that they hold dear. As a result you will find the 
German people are one grand unit imbued with a magnificent 
spirit of self-sacrifice. “ye 

“There is no war party in Germany now, and there never has 


pulsion to choose between the British 

and the German point of view, because there is also an Ameri- 

can point of view. ‘‘From the outset, for Americans the case 

: : we ‘ : 

of Belgium has remained the real and the determining factor,” 
says this paper, in which we read further: 

“The thing that both our German and our British friends 
consistently overlook is that there is an American point of 
view. They would have us pro-German or pro-British, and we 
are neither. They would have us accept unhesitatingly their 
whole case, enlist our sympathies and our approval for the com- 
plete cause of one side or the other, and that we can not do....... 

‘* Above and beyond all else German and British sympathizers 
in this country would do well to recognize that there is an 
American point of view, that it is based not upon White Books 
or Yellow Books, is influenced little by press-agent professors 
or traveling authors, reaches its conclusions by weighing the 
evidence in the light of American history and tradition, is not 
to be stampeded by the attractive frankness of a gallant Prince 
or by the impressive virtue of a British White Book. 


While the German public now apparently agrees with the 
Crown Prince in holding England responsible for the war, notes 
the New York World, yet at the start of the conflict ‘“‘German 
opinion was unanimous in ascribing the war to Russia’s policy 
of Panslavism.” As late as September 2, The World reminds us, 
Count von Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to the United 
States, stated in the course of an article in The National Sunday 
Magazine that 
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THE FUTURE MAJORITY IN EUROPE. 


—Bradley in the Chicago News. 





THEIR PLACE IN THE SUN. 
—Weed in the New York Tribune. 


WHY? 


“on 


iermany and Great Britain, together with other nations, 
tried everything in their power to preserve peace, but their 
steps were made futile by Russia’s mobilization at the German 
border, quickly following that at the Austrian frontier.” 





AFTER FOUR MONTHS OF WAR 


HILE the fourth month of the European War ended 
without a decisive suecess to the eredit of either side, 


many of our editorial observers agree with Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds, whose illuminating war editorials have been a 
conspicuous feature of the New York Evening Sun, that ‘‘the 
first great German design has failed utterly, irretrievably.”’ 
This design, as he sees it, was to crush France before Russia 
would have time to develop her full fighting efficiency. But 
“the time is past when the issue can be decided by the tiger’s 
leap,’ declares the New York Press, which predicts that the 
decision will now come ‘‘by stupendous attrition rather than by 
brilliant strokes at arms.’’ Summing up the story of four 
months’ fighting, The Press says: ‘After the first month of 
whirlwind advance upon Paris by the Germans, the second of 
retreat, and the third of settling into deadlock, the fourth has 
continued that deadlock.” 
says Mr. Simonds, “‘it is plain that France is not to be destroyed,” 
and the possibility of a Europe dominated by the Kaiser has 
faded from the world’s imagination. ‘‘In a military sense, it 
is too early to talk of a conquered Germany,” he admits, ‘‘ but 
it is no longer premature to assert that the vision of a ton- 
quering Germany has been laid to rest.’ Germany still holds, 
as the fruit of her first victorious offensive, the New York 
Tribune reminds us, nearly all of Belgium and a considerable 
Nevertheless, thinks 
The Tribune, ‘‘for the Allies the crisis is past,’’ and ‘‘in the stages 
of the war still to come they will have ample opportunity to 
call into play that superiority in resources on which in the long 
run victory must depend.’”’ Turning back to Mr. Simonds’s 
analysis of the situation in The Evening Sun, we read: 


‘“‘Whatever is to happen now,” 


slice of territory in northeastern France. 


“Consider the whole problem of German strategy—-to hold 
Russia back with a fraction of its armies while it crusht France 
by weight of numbers—and it becomes clear that failure in the 
Kast and West foreshadows the time when mere numbers will 
put Germany completely on the defensive. 

‘‘Four months of effort have not availed to end the war in the 
West. If Germany has not reachéd her maximum strength in 
the field, she has passed the point where she can hope to retain 


numerieal superiority on either front. Such superiority as she 
has had in Flanders and France, too, since the Battle of the 
Marne has enabled her to do nothing but hold her lines and 
wear out her strength in terrific assaults upon the entrenched 
Bees . 5 ks es 

**To predict a speedy termination of the war is idle. To set 
a limit to the time Germany can hold Belgium is futile. It 
remains wholly possible that political changes may save William 
II. as the change in Russian Czars rescued Frederick the Great 
at the gravest hour in his long and perilous career. But on the 
mere military side, it is hard to perceive now any chanee for 
ultimate German triumph. 

‘*Every shred of evidence that comes to this country directly 
from Germany demonstrates the depth, intensity, unity of 
German determination. To conquer such a nation may mean 
years, as it must mean tremendous sacrifice of life and wastage 
of capital, but at the close of the fourth month of the war there 
is almost overwhelming evidence to warrant the assertion that 
German success seems no longer possible, given thé existing 
political conditions.” 





SOUTH-AMERICAN AID TO GERMANY 


F IT IS FLATTERING to be asked by Great Britain and 
if France to use our good offices to induce Colombia and 

Ecuador to stop violating the laws of neutrality, and if the 
request seems to recognize the primacy of the United States on 
this continent, remarks one editor, it is also a reminder of ‘‘the 
difficulties and responsibilities of that position.’”” Our State 
Department is told by London and Bordeaux that Colombia has 
given aid to the German war-ships in neighboring waters by 
means of its high-power wireless station, while Ecuador has 
permitted the use of its Galapagos Islands as a naval base and 
coaling-station for the squadron. Colombia and 
Ecuador deny these charges, but the British Government seems 
unconvinced by the denial. In laying the facts before the 
House of Commons the Under-Secretary of the British Colonial 
Department said that Colombia’s wireless station was manned 
by a staff of Germans; that the censorship exercised over it by the 
Colombian Government was merely nominal; and that German 
steamers in ports of Colombia were continuing to use their 
wireless equipment, altho ostensibly dismantled. Appeals to 
the Colombian Government proving without avail, the Under- 
Secretary continued, it was decided to appeal, in cooperation 
with the French Government, to the good offices of the United 
States to procure a more enforcement of Colombian 
The situation, he went on to say, was virtually 


German 


strict 
neutrality. 
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duplicated in the case of Keuador, which *‘had failed to comply 
with the request of Great Britain and France to exercise proper 
control of wireless apparatus,’ and had permitted the use of its 


islands as German naval bases. In the London dispatch sum- 


marizing the Under-Secretary’s statement we read further: 


“The British Government, being of the opinion that further 
diplomatie protests to Ecuador would be useless, and not being 
prepared to disregard Eeuador’s obligations in respect to neu- 
trality, judged it expedient to communicate with the Government 
of the United States. The latter had consented to communi- 
cate with Colombia and Ecuador.” 


It was also stated that, in case Colombia and Ecuador main- 
tained their present attitude, ‘“‘the allied governments might 
be compelled, in self-defense, to take such measures as they 
deemed necessary for the protection of their interests.”” A 
Washington dispatch to the New York Times explains that the 
United States Government ‘was not asked to compel Colombia 
and Eeuador to observe a more strict neutrality, but to use its 
good offices in inviting their attention to the facts.” In re- 
sponse to this requesf, Secretary Bryan explains, ‘we simply 
asked our representatives to ascertain the facts, and there has 
heen no thought of interfering in the remotest way with the 
Governments of the Latin-American countries.” 

Our press seem practically unanimous in the view that while 
the Monroe Doctrine can not be stretched so as to make us 
responsible for breaches of neutrality on the part of our southern 
neighbors, neither can we be expected to protect them from the 
consequences of their acts, so long as the punishment inflicted 
upon them does not involve the permanent acquisition of 
American. territory by a foreign Power. ‘If Eeuador and 
Colombia are violating the rules of neutrality, they should be 
made to desist—but not by us,”’ declares the New York American; 
and in the Washington Post we read: 


‘‘Naturally, any breach of neutrality by Colombia which 
would lead to a dispute between this Government and any 
European Government would not tend to increase the good 
feeling between this country and Colombia. The republics of 
Colombia and Ecuador ought to appreciate the advantage of 
neutrality and avoidance of differences with any of the Euro- 
pean nations now at war. If they do not, but, on the contrary, 
seek to gain temporary benefits by rendering secret aid to one 
side or the other, they need not look to the United States to 
shield them from the consequences.” 


‘Tt is not our affair,”’ says the New York Times, but— 


‘*We may, to be sure, inform the Governments of Colombia 
and Eeuador that such representations have been made to us; 
we may say that our interest in their welfare prompts the 
expression of the hope that no further cause of complaint will 
be given. That is as far as we can go. It is intimated that 
Great Britain and France will take whatever measures may be 
necessary for their own protection, and in doing so they would 
be fully warranted by the law of nations. For these two South 
American States to give aid to Germany is to commit an act of 
hostility against the Allies. They might land an armed force 
and destroy the Colombia wireless station. They might in a 
summary way assure themselves against further violations of 
neutrality by Eeuador. It is intimated that they would com- 
municate to us their intention to take such steps, but there is 
nothing in the Monroe Doctrine or in our national policy that 
would call upon us to make any protests. Colombia and Ecuador 
will have to suffer the consequences of their unlawful acts, if 
they have been guilty of any. If it can be shown that Great 
Britain has suffered loss through the unneutral use of their 
territory they will have to make redress. 

‘The Government of Chile has promptly and very wisely, 
and quite of its own accord, determined to put a stop to Ger- 
many’s high-handed use of her territory in war operations. It is 
officially charged at Santiago that German war-ships have made 
free use of the Juan Fernandez Islands as a naval base, seizing 
coal and provisions there and sinking a French merchant ship 
within half a mile of the Chilean coast. Accordingly, Chile has 
dispatched war-ships to these islands to enforce her neutral 
obligations. She would appear to be in a position to demand 
redress from Germany for the unlawful invasion and misuse of her 
territory.” 
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PEACE PROSPECTS IN COLORADO 


UR OWN WAR in Colorado is receiving renewed 

attention since the election, the Springfield Republican 

observes. What with the change of State Administra. 
tions in Colorado next month, the possibility of an early with. 
drawal of Federal troops, the appointment by President Wilson 
of a Commission to deal with future controversy, and the hear- 
ings being conducted by the Federal Industrial Commission, 
some editors hope that out of it all Colorado may find an escape 
from the labor war which has disturbed the State for nearly a 
year and caused a loss of seventy lives. Yet even the most 
hopeful do not venture prediction. They remember the labor 
leaders who insisted that the only solution is Government 
operation of the Colorado mines, and the declaration of one of 
the newly elected State officials that they are ‘bitterly opposed 
to the treasonable tactics of the United Mine Workers.” The 
State of Colorado, says the Pueblo Chieftain, ‘‘may expect no 
permanent solution of her troubles until they are settled right.” 
But what is right, the New York Globe wonders, since ‘‘it has 
been plain for some time that one side or the other has been Lying 
concerning a fundamental matter ’’— 

“The operators say they are defending the principle of free 
labor; that they are merely refusing to discharge, at the demand 
of the union, those of their employees who are not unionists 
and who do not desire to become unionists; they assert that 
the leaders of the unions have lawlessly tried to compel the 
closing of the mines to those who are not unionists. 

“The reply of the unionist miners to these assertions is a 
flat contradiction. They say all they are seeking is a right to 
be unionists and not to be discriminated against on this account 
—something guaranteed to them by the laws of Colorado. They 
thus aceuse the operators not only of lawlessness but of deliber- 
ate falsification.” 

So one of the first duties of the President’s Commission, The 
Globe thinks, is to ‘‘ascertain and authoritatively declare which 
side is misrepresenting.”” The personnel of this committee is 
pleasing to the newspapers in the East, where the men are best 
known. All three have had experience in labor troubles; they 
are: Seth Low, Charles W. Mills, a Pennsylvania coal operator, 
and Patrick Gilday, a Pennsylvania Mine Workers’ official. 
In his announcement of the appointment of this Commission, 
President Wilson admits the failure of his attempt at mediation, 
and shows that he holds the Colorado operators responsible. 
He says in part: 


‘The mediation of the Government of the United States was 
offered early in the struggle, but the operators of the mines were 
unwilling to avail themselves of it or to act upon the suggestions 
made in the interest of peace by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor authorized by statute to serve in such eases. It 
became necessary to send Federal troops to the district affected 
by the strike in order to preserve the peace; but their presence 
could of itself accomplish nothing affirmative.” 

The President has decided, nevertheless, to appoint the Com- 
mission contemplated in the plan of temporary settlement. Its 
members, he says ‘“‘ will place themselves at the service alike of 
the miners and the operators of the mines in Colorado in case 
controversy between them in the future should develop cireum- 
stances which would render mediation the obvious way of peace 
and just settlement.” 

The conviction, in the light of the President’s statement, that 
the operators prevented the success of mediation, leads Eastern 
papers like the Baltimoére Sun, New York World, Globe, Tribune, 
Brooklyn Citizen, Newark News, and Boston Journal to consider 
them chiefly responsible for the continuance of the trouble in 
Colorado. On the other hand, President J. F. Welborn, of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, knows “‘of no controversy 
between Colorado coal companies and their employees that 
rendered mediation the obvious way of settlement.” 
troubles in the Colorado coal-fields, he says, 


All serious 


‘“*have been caused by labor organizations trying to force their 
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TO WHOM DOES HE BELONG—TO WHOM? 
—Bowers in the Newark Star. 


DOGS OF 


régime on the business against the wishes of the workmen and 
their employers. If the commission just appointed by the Pres- 
ident can prevent the labor organization responsible for Colo- 
rado’s present trouble from bringing about another strike solely 
for ‘recognition of the union,’ a great service will have been 
rendered, and strikes of the kind from which we are now suffering 
will be a thing of the past.” 


With this point of view such conservative papers as the New 
York Sun, Times, and Journal of Commerce, Brogklyn Eagle, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Buffalo Express, and Detroit Free 
Press are quite in sympathy. The Public Ledger is convinced 
that the strike has practically ended in failure, that only a hand- 
ful of miners want unionization, and that, therefore, ‘the 
prospects of any useful purpose being served by the President’s 
commission are not of the brightest, and the President’s deter- 
mination to interfere raises the serious question whether he is 
not adding to ‘the confusion.” 

Tho it does not take the operators’ side in the controversy, the 
Baltimore News doubts if the President’s commission, two of 
whose members are really, tho not formally, representatives of 
the contending factions, can arrive at any conclusion which 
would have ‘‘as much significance in the eyes of the public as 
the verdict of a wholly lay and non-partizan board would at- 
tain.” What is needed, in the News’s opinion, ‘‘is less a board 
of arbitration against one faction’s refusal to arbitrate than a 
board of judgment which will act for the public.” For ‘the 
issue is peculiarly one which requires thorough probing by the 
public before the public can afford to force its judgment upon 
the side it holds wrong.” It is just such a probing that the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Relations began in Denver 
last week. The result will be awaited with interest. Among the 
first witnesses heard were Governor Ammons (Dem.) and 
Governor-elect Carlson (Rep.). That the board will have to 
reconcile contradictory testimony from responsible and _well- 
informed witnesses is already evident. ‘“‘To my mind,” said 
ex-Senator T. M. Patterson, “the responsibility for the violence 
and all the results of the calling out of the militia rests upon the 
refusal of the operators even to meet the representatives of their 
men.” And Mr. Patterson, according to the press dispatches, 
flatly contradicted Governor Ammons’s earlier statement that 
the continuation of the strike was due to the miners’ demand 
for recognition of the union, asserting that the union leaders 

















THE PERISCOPE. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Svar. 


WAR. 


were willing to waive recognition, but the operators refused to 
meet them or treat with them. . 

While awaiting the report of the Federal Commission, the 
Springfield Republican sees special timeliness and significance in 
one of the most recent special investigations of conditions in 
Colorado. Rev. Henry A. Atkinson was especially selected by 
the Commission on Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, and sent to Colorado to make 
a careful personal investigation of the situation. In his report he 
He concludes that condi- 
tions in the coal regions were intolerable, saying: 


comes out squarely for the miners. 


“The coal companies dominate the polities in those counties 
where the mines are located. . . . It is impossible to enforce 
the law, and the courts are practically closed to those who in 
any way incur the enmity of the coal companies; thus economic 
justice is denied the men through the manipulation of political 
affairs. Thirty years of such oppression, industrial, social, and 
political, have taught the miners that their only hope is in the 
unions. An individual counts for nothing; if he protests, he 
loses his job; if he makes too much trouble, he is dealt with by 
hired gunmen, who are kept at the mines to do the will of the 
companies and help enforce the law against the workers.” 


And the acts of the Colorado militia in the early days of the 
strike meet with similar condemnation: 


‘‘Men and women were thrown into jail without any charge 
being lodged against them and held incomunicado. 

“The Constitution of the State was set aside. The militia 
met and escorted strike-breakers who were brought into the 
State. The militia, instead of aiming to maintain order and ° 
secure justice, was used to break the strike. ...... 

“In the investigation following the Ludlow battle it was 
shown that many of the militia who were receiving pay from the 
State were at the same time in the employ of the coal companies 
as guards; thus they were receiving double pay. They were 
really employees of the companies fighting in the name of the 
State.” 


And Mr. Atkinson is persuaded that 


“The right of workmen to organize has-been and is being 
denied by the un-American and un-Christian attitude of the 
mine operators, who thus deprive their employees of an es- 
sential means of self-defense, the right to bargain collectively 
for their labor. ...... 

“No amount of welfare work, however admirable it may be, 
will take the place of fair wages and right conditions of labor. 
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But the churches are opposed to violence, no matter what the 
provocation. Such tactics reflect upon the workers themselves.”s 


On the other hand, the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal lays great 
stress on the report submitted a few weeks ago by the investigat- 
ing committee of the Colorado legislature, which ‘‘sustains the 
Governor in his efforts to enforce law,’’ and declares that all 
is serene in the strike zone. A similar optimism pervades a 
statement recently issued by the Rev. H. Martyn Hart, Dean 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in Denver. This clergy- 
man’s conclusions are rather different from those of Mr. Atkinson. 
He says in part, as quoted in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


““When the strike was called in September, 1913, 12,346 
men were at work, but only 10 per cent. of these men belonged 
to the union. The total number who left the mines as a result 
of the strike was 4,650, but at least one-third of these moved 
away to other fields out of the area of disturbance. . . . During 
the surveiilance of the militia the men returned to their work in 
the mines peaceably; some 800 miners were imported during the 
month of December from Eastern districts, and in January there 
were over 10,000 in employ. The actual strikers, therefore, 
numbered some 2,000. 

“‘Peace having been apparently restored, in the middle of 
April the militia were recalled, leaving only 35 of their number 
in the field. It was these men that the strikers, variously 
estimated at from 300 to 500, attacked on the morning of April 
20, and we had what is known as ‘the battle of Ludlow,’ at 
which a large number of men were murdered, and two women 
and eleven children were smothered in a cellar prepared for the 
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emergency under one of the tents. One boy was accidentally 
shot as he ran into the line of fire... .... 
‘‘The militia was immediately again dispatched to the scene 
of disturbance, but not before half a dozen mines were totally 
destroyed and much indiscriminate damage committed. D 
the whole disturbance 71 men lost their lives. The Federal 
troops arrived May 1, and since then men have gradually re 
turned to work, and there are to-day only 900 men fewer than wer 
at work when the strike was called. Practically all of those who 

















responded to the strike call have returned to work, and the M 
mines are producing more coal than the market can consume, and 
it is known that half of the so-called striking forces have never 
worked in Colorado coal-mines.”’ 
‘ ; : f explana 
Further statements strengthening the operators’ case are being Sandon 
published by them every few days in a series of bulletins entitled cat 
“Facts Concerning the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial SS inve 
Freedom.’ Here have been printed, for instance, General 
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Chase’s report justifying his acts as commander of the militia 
in the strike zone, Congressman Kindel’s declaration in favor 
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a) ar al 
TOPICS 
WHILE Washington is sanguine, Mexico is sanguinary.—Columbia State. 


WE have left Mexico. 


How much of it will the Mexicans leave?— 
New York Worid. 


POSITIVE, Moose; comparative, Bull Moose; superlative, Vamoose.— 
Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

Wir the war closing in on the Suez Canal it looks as if the fighting has 
reached the last ditch —Boston Traveler. 

HERE in the South our chief fear now is that the Kuropean savages 
will quit wearing clothes.—Galveston News. 

NEUTRALITY as interpreted by several of our valiant citizens would 
mean war in about one minute.—New York World. 

TURKEY'S “friendly shot’’ suggests the effusive, athletic friend who 
slaps one on a sunburned back.—Chicago News. 

How would it work to endow some disinterested public servants at 
Washington with a little railroad stock?—Wall Street Journal. 

WHAT a pity we can not mobilize a few million of those European ditch- 


digging soldiers on Mississippi levee-work.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 



















é lose the 
of the operators, an open letter signed by a group of Colorado’s ity. H 
most eminent professional men, Mrs. Grenfell’s report denying 
any ‘‘massacre” at Ludlow, and Governor Ammons’s letter “It i 
answering the ‘“‘gunmen”’ accusation against the miners. a gover 
‘ a se . to 
It might be said for the benefit of those who read compara- Sad 
tively little about Colorado in their daily papers that they can eollecti 
find all the operators’ arguments in these bulletins and the to obse 
miners’ case fully presented in such papers as The United Mine has alw 
Workers’ Journal (Indianapolis). under | 
United 
finding 
_— sible te 
IN BRIEF “Th 
BLoop will tell, but there are other and better ways of telling.— Wall all lar 
Street Journal. stuffs, 
THE Germans will be lucky if they are driven out of Russia before manuf 
winter.—Fiorida Times-Union. ca has 
THINK of the joy of the chauffeurs of the war automobiles with no speed supply 
limits to hamper them.—Atlanta Journal. the ef 
It is a long, long way from Warsaw to Posen when you keep traveling are ne 
back and forth on the road.— Pittsburg Dispatch. Ameri 
PERHAPS it will now be recognized that joy-riding in even the best of one w 
war machines is a dangerous business.—New York World. more 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW having explained all the other war explana- terials 

























THE news that Przemysl has been again 
surrounded has evoked a chorus of groans from 
composing-room and proof-room.—Siouzx City 
Journal. 

Amos PINCHOT says that “‘ platitudes and Per- 
kins’’ killed the Progressive party. His own 
name also fits into the alliterative scheme.— 
Boston Herald. 

VERA CRUZ may well be sorry to see the 
departure of the American troops, for a con- 
dition of European culture may set in after they 
are gone.—Chicago News. 

THAT necessity is the mother of invention is 
attested by the appearance of a mechanical 
grave-digger as a result of the European War. 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


THE gaps in the British lines in Belgium and 
France have all been filled, says Lord Kitchener, 
but no War Office can fill the gaps that have 
been made at home.—New York World. 


ANYWAY, at the rate things are going in 
Europe, the United States won't have to increase 
its army much to equal those of the foreign 
Powers.—Philadelphia North American. 


CONSTANTINOPLE announces that interest on 
Turkish bonds will be paid only to those who 
call at the Treasury Department for their 

























































































































































































money. British, French, and Russian investors 
should be careful not to crowd.—Indianapolis 
Star. 


“*I DON’T KNOW WHERE I’M GOING, 
BUT I MUST BE NEARLY THERE.” 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledver. 




















tions, England is more at sea than ever.—Atlanta Constitution. presel 
GERMANY seems to have lost all of her foreign possessions with the combi 
exception of Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Cincinnati—Houston Post. defeat 
DAVID STARR JORDAN thinks famine will end the war in another year. from 
Meantime let us not permit it to end Belgium.—ZIndianapolis Star. not y 
IF it was just a friendly shot that was fired by the Turk at our cruiser, putat 
let us be thankful that the Turk does not ar- In SO! 
dently love us.—Chicago News. indus 

WE learn from London that Athens has heard natio 
that there is a rumor in Petrograd that Austria show 
is about to beg for peace.—St. Louis Globe was 
Democrat. sume 

Ir may be an unpatriotic thought, but it is 
possible that those young Britons who are so In 
slow about enlisting don’t want to be killed.— trade 
Indianapolis News. 

It is generally conceded that Lord Roberts ek! 
was one of the four greatest Irishmen that ever Ame 
commanded a British army within the last cen- rath 
tury.— St. Louis Globe Democrat. enor 

Iv appears that while Villa can not say it very neut 
well, he knows what he wants, while Carranza, no 1 
who could say it beautifully, does not know be : 
what he wants.—Chicago News. busi 

WHEN the Britons lose a first-class war-ship all ¢ 
they take the loss philosophically—it means one trali 
less danger to be feared from the German Ams 
mines.— St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

cess 

THE Germans have retreated from the line run- 
ning from Strukow to Zgierz, Szadek, Zdunska, V 
Wola, and Wozniki.—Petrograd statement. So 
have most of the war-news readers.—Indianapo- are 
lis News. tha 

THOSE who were shocked at the statement tral 
of Lloyd-George that the United States owes Z 
Great Britain %$5,000,000,000 need not worry 
about the consequences. The money isn’t due. the 








—St. Louis Republic. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


MERICA CAN NOT BE NEUTRAL, is the message 
sent to England by a well-known American publicist, 

Mr. James Davenport Whelpley, who sets forth his 
explanation of this theory at some length in the pages of the 


London Fortnightly Review. 
interests of this country are 


He considers that the economic 


international in their full meaning. 


A stronger realization of 


these things will come soon; there are already signs that it is 
on the way, and then these much-discust questions as to the 
blame for the beginning of trouble or for subsequent destruction 
and the sufferings of the civil population will be dismissed 
from the American mind, for the time at least, and the greater 


question, one upon which 





so involved that, however 
much we may strive to pre- 
serve the shadow, we actually 
lose the substance of neutral- 
ity. He argues: 


“It is a simple matter for 
a government to issue a proc- 
lamation of neutrality. To 
persuade or compel a nation 
collectively and individually 
to observe such a neutrality 
has always been difficult, and 
under present conditions the 
United States Government is 
finding it an almost impos- 
sible task 

“The countries at war are 
all large importers of food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and 
manufactured goods. Ameri- 
ca has been the source of 
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the entire nation will be as 
a unit—how to aid in bring- 
ing about peace—will absorb 
all thought and energy.” 


We have not noticed any 
German appeals to America 
to draw the sword for Wilhelm 
Il. and Franz-Josef, but an 
English author, Mr. Harold 
Begbie, writing from New 
York to the London Daily 
Chronicle, says that America 
should ‘‘abandon its official 
pose of neutrality ” and plunge 
into the fray at England’s 
side. He pleads thus: 

“What would George 


Washington have said to the 
silence of America in full 








supply toa large extent, hence 
the efforts of all belligerents 
are now concentrated upon 
America, in an attempt, in 
one way or another, to secure 


BAD FOR THE CAT. 


Turkey pulls the German chestnuts out of the fire. 


more especially a continuation of shipment of food, raw ma- 


terials needed in manufacture, and of gold. 


In a war like the 


present practically all supplies are contraband, for the efforts of 
combatants are directed toward an economic as well as an armed 


defeat of the enemy. 
from the smaller countries of Europe 
not yet involved in the war is indis- 
putable evidence of increased export 
in some direction, for the tendency of 
industry at this time is toward stag- 
nation, and imports would naturally 
show a decided decrease if the demand 
was based upon normal home con- 
sumption and trade.” 


In accounting for this increase of 
trade he thinks that: 


“The pressure brought upon the 
American Government to facilitate, 
rather than to hamper, commerce is 
enormous. The country is officially 
neutral, hence the business man sees 
no reason why he should not at least 
be allowed to conduct his ordinary 
business without hindrance and with 
all customers seeking his wares. Neu- 
trality for a producing country like 
America is as costly as war, if it means 
cessation of trade and business.” 


When America realizes how deep 
are the issues involved, he considers 
that a frank abandonment of neu- 


AS GERMANY SEES IT. 
The Allies find the Turkish Crescent uncomfortable. 
—@©@ Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


The recent increase of imports reported 


trality, as an effort to secure peace, is more than a possibility: 


“It has not yet fully dawned upon Americans just how deeply 
they are and will be affected by this struggle-at-arms in Europe, 
for the political and economic changes now begun are absolutely 


Westminster Gazette (London). 


view—daily, hourly view—of 
devastated, blood-drenched 
Belgium? Would Abraham 
Lincoln have preserved 
friendly relations with Ger- 


many after the ery of raped children and butchered women had 
ascended with the smoke of towns and villages to the heavens 
of men’s ultimate dreams? 

‘“‘Italy’s neutrality we can dimly understand, but: not Amer- 


ica’s. 


Italy could only break her neutrality by taking up arms; 


America has only to speak.” 


After a tribute to the American press 
which Mr. Begbie considers voices the 
attitude of the nation with greater 
certainty the Government at 
Washington, he proceeds to excuse our 
neutrality thus: 


than 


“When that day comes, will not 
America gratefully recollect that, 
altho its Government had no word but 
neutrality and sat throughout the 
struggle with hands’ carefully folded, 
the honest newspapers, loving democ- 
racy more than the exigencies of poli- 
tics, made it sufficiently clear to the 
nation of freedom that America was 
not upon the side of aggression, mili- 
tarism, and a despotism of the divine 
right? I dare to-say that the news- 
papers of America have saved Ameri- 
ean honor.” 


In an editorial headed ‘‘Our Unneu- 
tral Neighbors,” the Montreal Herald 
remarks that Great Britain and France 
have gone in arms to the aid of Bel- 


gium, and asks, “Is the United States, which appears with mon- 
ey, food, clothing, and medical supplies, any the less an ally?” 
It then proceeds to ask the Unitéd States, “‘ having violated neu- 
trality as regards Belgium, why it does not go the whole hog?” 
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ENGLAND’S LACK OF MEN 


NGLAND’S FAILURE to obtain recruits in satisfactory 
numbers is seriously exercising the public mind, and 
many of the papers in Great Britain see the nation con- 

fronted with the long-dreaded expedient of conseription. While 


The Literary Digest for December 12, 1914 


“The urgency of the need for more men is being brought befor, 
the country in many ways.. It was hoped that the reduction jp 
the standard would have led to another ‘boom,’ but so far the 
number of recruits has not been appreciably increased by the 
change, . and men are enlisting in tens instead of in the 
hundreds that are wanted. 

“London is adding to the 100,000 extra men she has given 
to the Army during the last three months 





at the rate of 4,000 or 5,000 a week, but 
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it is disappointing to find that the rm 
duction in standard has had very little 
effect in stimulating recruiting.”’ 


The Liberal papers in the metropolis 
are inclined to make light of the situa 
tion, as far as they can. Thus the Lon 
don Daily Chronicle says that only a fey 
men are needed, but they should be ob 
tained quickly: 


“*And tho we need more recruits, it is 
not millions more that we need; we could 
not find officers for them if we had them, 
let alone trained artillery and cavalry, 
It is not the scale of the need, but the 
urgency that troubles us; the extra num- 

_bers required are only some hundreds 
of thousands; but they are required 
now. 





BW OH Heer: Meanwhile in Germany the press are 
bites full of caustic comments on the situation, 
and the general view is that the men En- 
gland may obtain will be of little value, 
As the Kélnische Zeitung says: 








THE CARLTON HOTEL, LONDON. 





The urgency of the recruiting-problem in England can be gaged by the fact that this hotel, 
one of the most exclusive and fashionable in London, does not hesitate to cover its front with 
persuasive and patriotic placards calling the younger men to quick enlistment. 


“The noisy clamor of the English press 
can not dispose of the fact that the 
whole military force of England is a 
loose and improvised structure which 
lacks internal unity. England can pro- 








the press are divided as to where the blame for this failure lies, 
all agree that some radical step must be taken to find a sufficient 
supply of men for Lord Kitchener’s new armies. 
Daily Mail thus admits the urgent need: 


The London 


conn 


he clear lesson of the first. three months of the war is that 
victory can only be won and the British Empire saved from 
destruction if Great Britain provides armies capable of taking 
a vigorous offensive against the Germans. We must have 
more men and we must have them at once. What we have to 
meet is a desperate attack by a perfectly armed and _ highly 
organized nation of sixty-five millions on our very existence.” 


It is significant that the men in the great industrial centers are 
not responding to the call to arms, to judge from the appeals 
in the press in such a city as Manchester, for example. The 
Manchester Evening News says: 


“The shadow of conscription, with all its inherent evils and its 
serious industrial handicap, looms over the country. The ever- 
widening war is likely to be prolonged. Should this be the case, 
all the men that the army advisers have asked for will be needed. 
They are not being obtained, however. When Manchester can 
send only 100 a day to reenforce our Army, it becomes obvious 
that something will have to be done to set a better pace.” 


The Manchester Chronicle is equally insistent: 


“There are thousands of eligible young men in this city—men 
with no great responsibilities—who are failing to respond to the 
call to arms in the face of the fact that recruits are urgently 
needed, so that they can be trained to act as reenforcements. It 
has been estimated that we have some 6,000,000 men between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, and, if Lord Kitchener’s 
call to arms is to be responded to, Manchester has a big number 
of men to supply yet.”’ 


The seriousness of the sitgation is frankly admitted by the 
Manchester Guardian, which remarks: 


duce on land nothing comparable to the 
defensive organization of Germany, which 
is firmly welded, guided by the scientific spirit, and inspired by 
moral enthusiasm.”’ 








BERLIN’S IDEA OF LONDON. 
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please join the Army!" —©) Ulk (Berlin). 
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The Literary Digest for December 12, 1914 


HOLLAND’S HOSPITALITY 


INE NEWLY BORN BABES snatched from a burning 
N hospital in Antwerp formed, says the Amsterdam 

Handelsblad, a group before which strong men were 
moved to tears on the arrival at the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
of the little party in the arms of the Red Cross nurses that had 
rescued them. In describing the flight of the Belgian poor 
toward food and safety in the Netherlands, the correspondent 
of the Handelsblad goes on to say: 


“Afterward as I tramped for hours among them, one thing 
imprest itself strongly upon my memory: the noise of so many 
little wooden shoes—children’s shoes—that click-clacked on 
the cobblestones in the characteristic short run of frightened 
people. My memory 
holds a whole collection 
of noises, but none quite 
as pathetic as the quick 
‘tok-tok-tok’ of these 
hordes of children try- 
ing desperately with 
their tired little legs to 
keep up with father and 
mother.” 





In speaking of the 
reception these refugees 
met at the hands of their 
hospitable neighbors the 
London Times remarks 
that the Dutch 


“have risen with a noble 
charity to the demands 
made upon them, and 
the charity of the poor 
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of financial assistance, both from America and Great Britain, 
as incompatible with the country’s honor. 

Tho the Dutch press is not blind to the drain upon the re- 
sources of the Netherlands that this charity entails, yet the 
Amsterdam Nieuws van den Dag insists that greater military 
preparations are necessary for the adequate defense of the 
Dutch people and their guests. The Niewws thinks: 


‘‘There is no doubt that Holland’s chances of being embroiled 
in the war diminish with the increasing strength of her Army. 
Who, having felt and seen the ravages of this war, can con- 
tradict us when we say that no sacrifice can be too great to 
enable us to maintain our honorable neutrality?” 


The Handelsblad insists that the matter is urgent. It says: 


‘““We, who at any time may expect the arrival of the German 
guns, must not place our 
reliance on one ring 
of forts, important tho 
they may be, but must 
depend upon an ade- 
quate and efficient field 
army.” 





TRADE TROUBLES 
IN NORTH EUROPE— 
The cordial feeling of 
the Scandinavian coun- 
tries for the Allies is like- 
ly to be disturbed, says 
the Manchester 
dian, by suggestions 
from England that these 
friendly countries are 
dealing in contraband 
and by the proposal to 


Guar- 





has been as wide and 
ative. as the charity 
of the rich. Touching 
stories have reached us 
of the warmth with which the homeless wanderers have been 
welcomed in the frontier villages and towns. We hear of fami- 
lies taking in as many as thirty refugees in their houses, and 
going forth themselves to sleep in the streets. Food and clothing 
have been freely given by all classes according to their abilities, 
and the sufferers have been consoled by the kindliness and the 
sympathy of their tender-hearted Dutch hosts. Do most of 
us realize how immense this charity has been, and how heavy is 
the glorious burden which it is casting upon the Dutch people? 
It is credibly affirmed that not less than 700,000 Belgian fugitives 
have sought and found an asylum in.the Netherlands. The 
entire population of that Kingdom is but 6,000,000 souls. The 
Dutch are therefore housing and feeding considerably more 
than one-tenth of their own numbers in fugitives alone.” 


In the opinion of The Times this burden ought to fall, at least 
in part, upon Great Britain and those other countries that have 
benefited by “‘the heroic stand of the Belgian nation,’”’ and such 
also is the view of the London Daily Mail, which thinks: 


“But the burden that is thereby thrown upon the people of 
Holland is one that with the utmost good-will in the world 
they can not sustain unaided. At a time of intense national 
anxiety and acute commercial depression the influx of nearly 
three-quarters of a million homeless and destitute refugees 
places upon them responsibilities that even their noble spirit 
of charity and pity can not adequately discharge. Nothing can 
exceed the generous solicitude with which they have received 
and cared for their hapless guests. But the task is one that is 
really beyond their resources, and beyond the resources, too, 
of any combination of charitable agencies. 

“We in this country owe to Belgium a debt we. must forever 
despair of repaying. But we can at least show some sense of its 


HOLLAND TO BELGIUM—‘ Come in, neighbor, there is a place for you all now.” 
—Amsterdammer. 


immensity by claiming a right to house and feed and find employ- 


ment for those of her people whom the initial fortunes of the 
war have driven into a temporary exile.” 

-It is’ noteworthy, however, that, according to the London 
Times and the American press, the Dutch Government has de- 
clined to shift this burden of hospitality and has refused offers 


prohibit the export of 
‘grain and other mer- 
chandise to Scandina- 
via until a ‘‘guaranty be forthcoming from the Government of 
the country of destination that the goods shall not leave that 
country again for Germany.” In dealing with this proposition 
the Copenhagen Politiken says: 


‘‘We are not importing grain in order to export it again. We 
have only two markets in ordinary circumstances—England 
and Germany. We try to maintain our relations with these two 
countries also during the war, and we hope that our free trade 
will not be hindered or disturbed by the belligerents where it 
serves legitimate purposes, because it is not in the interests of 
belligerent Powers to do neutral commerce and shipping more 
injury than the war itself involves.” 


A further strong protest by the Norwegian Chamber of Com- 
merce in London, issued in The Times, runs in part: 


‘There is no reason for any hysterical fear about the ultimate 
destination of cargoes on passage to Scandinavian countries. 
The Chamber here has appealed to all commercial institutions 
in Norway to abstain from any trading with belligerents likely 
to cause complications. In doing so the Chamber pointed out 
that there were far greater things to be considered than any 
possible, and at the same time limited, pecuniary gain.” 


The protest concludes with this significant paragraph. 


“The export of all foodstuffs and feeding-stuffs from Norway 
was prohibited, and somewhat similar prohibition was imposed 
in Denmark, while from Sweden the export of feeding-stuffs 
was prohibited. dn Norway there is generally a stock of grain 
sufficient for only five or six weeks, so it is easy to see that when 
imports were interfered with in the early stages of the war the 
position was one of difficulty. Altho. the trade that is going on 
now has been remarked upon a good deal here, it need really 
cause no surprize. Nor would there really be cause for surprize 
were the three countries, under the present abnormal cireum- 
stances, to increase their importation, because, while all hope 
and expect that they will not be drawn into hostilities, it would 
certainly be a lack of wisdom if no provision were made for the 


- future.” 
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THE BRITISH IDEA OF BERNHARDI. 


Bernhardi was a Teuton scribe, One of the Blood-and-Thunder tribe; I cannot tell you all he said on The coming scrap at Armageddon. 


THE VOICE OF TURKEY 


AKING A SLAP at England and Russia is a popular 

pastime just now with the Turkish papers, and two 

examples of the utterances of the leaders of Turkish 
opinion may not be amiss. In an article on ‘‘Kngland and the 
War,” the Constantinople Tanine says: 


“The words of English officials and English newspapers have 
made more noise during this war than all the guns of England’s 
fleet. What position will England take on land during the war? 
She is bound by her pledge to the Triple Entente to aid France 
by sea. 

‘*So far, she has sent a small force to help the Belgians and to 
strengthen the left wing of the French Army. She has shown 
vigor and obstinate persistency, but has suffered severely in 
her attempt to resist the persistent advance of the Germans. 
Now she must call up her territorials. The bravery, endurance, 
and persistence of her soldiers are acknowledged, but more than 
that is needed. One officer is required to every hundred men, 
and it takes years to provide competent officers, and in this 
Germany is far ahead of England. As to the sea, England has 
nothing to her credit there, despite great sacrifices.”’ 

Another Constantinople paper, the /kdam, pours scorn on 
Russia’s dream of the occupation of Stamboul and of seeing the 
great mosque of St. Sophia as a Christian temple once more. 
It remarks: 

“This Russian dre.m is no new thing; it is a plan craftily 
concocted years ago. While the best way to treat so absurd a 
hope is to laugh, it is impossible for a Turk not to be irritated 
by it. Yet we need not worry ourselves about Russia’s designs. 
Turkey, relying on the help of God, on the strength of her Army 
and Navy, on the devotion and self-sacrifice of all her people, 
will render impossible the realization of any such dream.” 


The Ikdam, despite its confidence, seems to have some qualms 
about the attitude of the Armenians and makes a strong bid for 
their sympathy on the ground that they have, under Turkish 
rule, far greater opportunities of preserving their national 
character than would be allowed by Russia, who would seek to 
absorb and Russianize them: 

“Even if Russia were to take our eastern provinces, it would 
not be to make them autonomous under Armenian rule, but 
merely to add them to the Russian Empire. They will make 
the Armenians just a catspaw for their own designs, and for 
this there is ample evidence.”—Translations made for THE 
Literary DiGEst. 


—Punch's Almanack for 1915 (London). 


GERMANY’S WORLD-WARNING 


ENERAL VON BERNHARD is known in this country 

chiefly by his hook, ‘‘Germany and the Next War,” a 

work which, while illuminating as regards Germany’s 
aims, is somewhat technical. This work was followed by a 
popular, and hook, entitled 
“Unsere Zukunft, ein Volk”? (Our 
Future, a Word of Warning to the German Nation). This 
volume has had an enormous cireulation in the Fatherland, and 
has exerted a notable influence upon public opinion. It givesa 
wonderful insight into the German mind before the war and 
shows with singular vividness the hopes and fears of the German 
nation. The salient passages of the book have been 
*translated into English and published in the London Academy. 
For this country, the most significant statement is the General’s 


shorter, more more outspoken 


Mahnwort an das deutsche 


more 


assertion that England desired to crush Germany in order that 
she might be free to engage the United States, whom the General 
regards as the only rival for political and commercial supremacy 
really feared by England. 
diseussing the isolation of Germany, and says: 


General von Bernhardi begins by 


‘‘Notwithstanding the existence of the Triple Alliance, Ger- 
many is in an almost unbearable position on the European Con- 
tinent. We are penned up. We are surrounded by England, 
France, and Russia—three enemies who are closely allied, and 
whenever we endeavor to increase our power we meet with their 
united and determined opposition. These three Powers have 
tied down Italy’s forces in the Mediterranean in such a manner 
that they ean be only of little assistance to Germany in ease of 
war. Only Austria-Hungary stands faithfully by our side. 
The three hostile Great Powers are unceasingly endeavoring to 
bring about the disintegration and the collapse of Turkey, and to 
weaken that Power to the utmost. Now, Turkey is a necessary 
adjunct to the Austro-German alliance. It is of the utmost 
importance for us to preserve Turkey and to make her powerful 
and efficient. This is most necessary for us both for war and 
peace, for military and economic reasons. The destruction or 
the weakening of Turkey would directly damage our position and 
our power on the Continent.of Europe. 

“We can secure Germany’s position on the Continent of 
Europe only if we succeed in smashing the Triple Entente and in 
humiliating France and giving her that position to which she is 
entitled, as we-can not arrive at an agreement with her for 
mutual cooperation. 


(Continued on page 1196) 
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SCIENTIFIC ARMIES IN EUROPE’S WAR 


made possible by the very arts and industries to which 

it is dealing such a knock-out blow, is a thought which 
geeurs to one London editorial writer, while another is calling 
English men of science to the aid of the military forces. The 
devotion and skill of German scientists in the preparation of war- 
material, and in meet- 


iz THE SEVERITY of the present conflict has been 


“This war, in contradistinetion to all previous wars, is a war 
in which pure and applied science plays a conspicuous part. 
Has any effort been made to coordinate the efforts of the devotees 
of physical, chemical, and engineering science, so that they may 
work together at what for us is the supreme problem of all— 
how to conquer the Germans? For if we fail, civilization as we 
know it will disappear. Democratic rule will have to yield to 





ing the exigencies of 





actual warfare, are ac- 
knowledged by their 
enemies and are shown 
in many of the dis- 
patches from the front. 
Taking a purely scien- 
tiie view of it all, 
a writer in the Lon- 
don Times Engineering 
Supplement points out 
the fact that modern 
science is largely re- 
sponsible for modern 


warfare. He says: 


“Every advance of 
engineering, while be- 
ing directed primarily 
toward the ends of 
dvilization and _ pros- 
perity, has facilitated 
and intensified warfare 











by extending the means 
of transport and com- 
munication as regards 
both speed and ca- 
pacity, by overcoming 
obstacles such as seas, 
rivers, and mountains, 


and rivulets. 








THE GERMAN SCIENTIFIC METHOD SOLVES A NEW PROBLEM. 
In the Battle of Flanders both sides were greatly impeded by the difficult nature of the ground, cut up by dikes 


This drawing by an English artist shows the German solution of the difficulty. 
provided with these light ‘‘table-tops’’ which, in a rush under fire, the front rank places for the others to cross. 





The men are 








and by placing enor- 

mous physical forces at the disposal of man. To go no further 
back than the time of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the 
difference in the conditions is very striking. At the earlier date, 
mechanisms which are playing an important part in the present 
war, such as air-ships, aeroplanes, motor-cars, submarine craft, 
torpedoes, the telephone, and wireless telegraphy, were unknown 
or in their infancy, and the motive which prompted the invention 
or development of most of them was civilization, not destruction. 
Again, the discovery of the properties of alloy steels and other 
composite metals has been utilized in the production of armor- 
plate, guns, and other munitions of warfare, but the researches 
which led to the discovery had for their object rather the means 
of construction of great ships, bridges, and other engineering 
achievements for the advancement of commerce and the con- 
venience of man. Even the work of the municipal engineer in 
the improvement of toad communication has rendered armies 
more formidable by affording more rapid means for the passage 
of troops and the conveyance of the supplies of food and ammu- 
nition, without which they are of no avail.” 


This very prominence of the man of science leads Nature 
(London) to ask if England is making the best disposition of 
the material at its disposal. Its military forces are doubtless as 
good as it can muster; large bodies of women have volunteered 
a nurses and to provide clothing for the troops. Every one is 
engaged in some organized effort, with the exception of one class 
—scientific men. ‘‘Why should this be?” it is asked. Is not 
this war, above all others, fought with all the forces of science? 
The writer is compelled to conclude that here is a failure in or- 
ganization which should be remedied. He argues: 


a military oligarchy. It was pointed out in an article in Nature 
of October 8 how the originality in science of the Germans-has 
decreased during the past generation, in spite of their enormous 
output of literature; this is to be attributed, no doubt, to the 
restraining influence of a military despotism, which has per- 
vaded all aspects of their life. But in the design and manu- 
facture of their war-material they have worked incessantly for 
years in their usual methodical manner, trusting rather to 
myriads of experiments than to the utilization of original thought, 
which is for them in a great measure lacking. 

‘‘The problems which at the present moment require the help 
of our scientific men are varied and numerous. Our first efforts 
must be to aid our*military forces in suggesting and supplying 
them with all kinds of appliances and material of which they 
can make use in vanquishing the enemy and in defending our 
shores. We know, of course, that expert advisers have been 
attached to our ordnance-factories, to our Navy, and to our air- 
service for years, who have doubtless done much in prepara- 
tion for the fierce struggle now in progress. But in war, every 
man who has special knowledge of physical, chemical, and 
engineering problems which confront the authorities responsible 
for the conduct of the war should be summoned to do his 
Sapa ae 

‘““It may be contended, however, that bodies of men such as 
those suggested have not the practical experience necessary for 
putting those of their ideas which promise useful outcome into 
a shape required for present emergencies. This contention, if 
it should be made, has little weight. There is much contact 
between those who have devoted their lives to the advancement 
of the domain of pure science and those who have interpreted 
its results in practise; not so much, perhaps, as might be desired, 
but enough to make it possible to enlist the services of practical 
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engineers, electricians, and chemical-manufacturers in bringing 
to a practical issue.any ideas which may commend themselves. 

“It would be well, too, that some means should he adopted 
whereby these committees should come into contact; an en- 
gineering problem, for example, often requires cooperation from 
the physicist or chemist for its successful solution. Such co- 
operation, however, should not be difficult to arrange for....... 

‘*In this hour of national emergency there is no time to be lost. 
We ean not all be soldiers, but we ean all help, we men of science, 
in securing victory for the allied armies. Every day lost means 
the destruction of a number of our fellow countrymen and of our 
allies, and the sooner we cooperate for the good of the nation the 
sooner will the war be over.” 


SNOW-REMOVAL BY HEAT 


VERY ONE KNOWS that the most efficient aid to 
city’s street-cleaning department, in getting rid of surplus 
snow, is a bright, sunny day. Under its influence the 

snow disappears as if by magic, and runs quietly away through 
the sewers. It is no wonder that engineers have striven to 
imitate old Sol in this quiet sort of efficiency. We are paying 
good money to cart away an objectionable solid from our streets, 
when a slight rise of temperature would turn it into a. liquid 
that would glide off by itself, without compulsion. Unfortu. 
nately, no melting process that has hitherto been tried has bean 
commercially successful. Calculation may show that the process 
is economical, but there is so much waste of heat in one way or 
another that.the economy does not work out in practise. But 





THE MERCY OF MODERN WAR SURGERY 


F THE GREAT WAR reveals an advance in the science 
of killing, it is also notable, according to a writer in the 
Paris Journal des Débats, for great progress in the treatment 


now comes Mr. S. Whinery, a New York engineer, wha gives in 
Engineering News a new set of figures and an extra leaf from 
nature’s hook. Even more effective than a bright day is a 
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cared for as tenderly as are the German soldiers. 








WHERE ENMITY IS FORGOT. 
In the army hospital foes become allies in the greater war against disease and death. 
On the left stands a French military surgeon who has become one of the hospital staff. 


Here in this Berlin hospital wounded Frenchmen are 








or partly melted snow would be carried into the sewers with the 
current of water, thus tending to reduce the cost. 

“Recent experience in New York City seems. to favor the 
method of disposing of snow by collecting and forcing it into 
the sewer-inlets and manholes by the use of a jet of cold hydrant- 
water. By the hot-water method, no handling of the snow 
would be necessary. It would be melted as it lies on the street, 
and the resulting water would flow into the sewer-inlets. There 
would probably be no question. of the capacity of the sewers to 
handle all the water produced. 

“Tt is not intended here to discuss the probable merits or 
demerits of artificial snow-melting, nor the practical difficulties 
and objections to be encountered. The purpose is only to outline 
the technical problems involved, for the use of practical men or 
inventors who may wish to give the matter further consideration. 

“The hot-water project was taken for illustration not only 
because it includes most of the technical elements involved, but 
because water is a good absorbent and conveyor of heat, and by 
its rapid penetration into the snow should transmit its heat 
to the snow with comparatively little loss. The plant used for 
illustration is crude, for it is to be remembered that in steam- 
boilers only from 50 to 80 per cent. of the heat yielded by the 
fuel is actually taken up by the water. It is quite possible that 
a more efficient type of heater for the purpose could be devised. 

“At first thought it would seem that a project for the appli- 
cation of the heat from the coal directly to the snow would be 
more economical and less complicated, but as this seems to 
involve the application of the heat to the surface only of the snow 
the heat losses would be much greater than from the penetrating 
hot water.” 





DANGEROUS SAWDUST—Sawdust from certain kinds of 
wood is annoying and injurious to those who work about sawmills 
and other plants where the objectionable woods are used. Some 
of these, and the resulting maladies, are described as follows in 
The Hardwood Record, which says: 


“California laurel—which is not laurel but sassafras—is not 
widely known, and little of it goes to sawmills; but its reputa- 
tion for annoyance is well established. The odor from the 
freshly cut wood produces headache, especially sharp pain over 
the eyes. The sawdust itself may not be directly concerned. 
The irritation is caused by oil from the wood, floating in the air, 
like that from a freshly cut onion. No permanent harm results, 
and the unpleasant malady ceases soon after the cause is removed. 
Another California and Oregon wood is clearly injurious to 
persons about sawmills where this wood is cut. Sailors on 
vessels carrying the lumber are sometimes seriously affected. 
The wood is the Port Orford cedar, also known as Lawson 
cypress. It grows in dense forests in the vicinity of Coos Bay, 
in southwestern Oregon. This wood was the material prin- 
tipally: used in building Sir Thomas Lipton’s yachts. The crews 
of mills which saw the logs can not work continuously, but 


must have frequent relief or they become incapacitated. The 
wood is so rank with oil that it resists the attacks of ants in the 
Philippine Islands, where cargoes are sold for building purposes. 
Some Oriental woods have bad reputations because of injurious 
effects upon sawmill- workers. Satinwood’s odor is pleasant 
enough when inhaled in small doses; but too much of it works 
great harm. Walnuts of different species, but chiefly the black 
walnut of the United States, and eastern walnut, commonly 
known as Cireassian, are accused of serious injury to workmen 
who cut much of the lumber; but the reputation may not be 
wholly deserved. Some workers in walnut experience no annoy- 
ance. Rosewood produces sneezing and headache among 
the workers. In this instance it is believed to be the finely pul- 
verized sawdust floating in the air, rather than oil emanating from 
the wood, which produces the undesirable consequences. It is 
said that workers in Russian mills where larch is sawed suffer 
from headache, sore eyes, and blindness. No complaint seems 
to have been made against American larch or tamarack.” 





SUBWAYS FOR RIVERS 


; HE DIVERSION of an objectionable stream into a 
tunnel or sewer is no new thing in municipal engineering. 
That it may serve very different purposes, however, is 

shown by two noteworthy recent schemes—that for the Genesee 
River in Rochester, N. Y., and that for Jones Falls in Baltimore, 
Md. The Genesee was inclined to have too much water in it, 
and the Rochester subway was planned te get rid of the surplus, 
so that it would not overflow the city streets. Later, however, 
the tunnel plan was abandoned and it was decided, instead, to 
deepen the channel. On the other hand, Jones Falls was apt 
to have too little water, especially in summer, when it became 
offensive. Here the subway is to give the stream an under- 
ground channel where it will annoy no one. The work at 
Baltimore, which has now been completed, is thus commented 
upon in the editorial pages of The Engineering Record (New 
York, November 7), which says, under the heading ‘‘A Unique 


‘City Improvement”’: 


“‘On Thursday of last week the Mayor of Baltimore diverted 
the flow of Jones Falls, a small meandering stream running 
through the heart of Baltimore, into a tunnel built in conjunction 
with what is known as the Fallsway, thus forever burying an old 
open sewer, which has been an eyesore to the city. The remark- 
able feature of the improvement is that, tho it cost two million 
dollars and is for general public use, and not for a restricted 
measured service that can be charged for, it will eventually cost, 
the city nothing. The increased taxes derived by the city from 
the creation over the stream of a new north and south street, 
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running from the heart of the business district to the railroad 
depots, affording a traffic artery on easy grades, will pay the 
interest on bonds necessary for its construction and create a 
sinking fund to redeem them. The back lots of the proper- 
ties backing on, the old stream have been converted into valu- 
able, desirable lots for business purposes facing this broad new 
boulevard. The work is a marked tribute to the man who 
conceived it, Calvin W. Hendrick, and is suggestive of possi- 
bilities in other cities» Had the stream been a wide one, with 
good water depth throughout the year, the improvement of its 
shores for shipping or for recreational purposes would have 
been advisable. Jones Falls, however, had a depth of water 
only in the spring, and for the rest of the year was a series of 
puddles. Under these conditions its conversion into a highway 
beneath which are three channels for carrying the flow was a 
mst happy solution for ridding the town of a physical deformity.” 





MEDDLING WITH NATURE’S BALANCE 
OF THE SEXES 


ATURE, by laws which have hitherto eluded exact 
N definition, has from the beginning maintained her 
working balance of the sexes. Is 
balance now in danger of being disturbed? The question is 
prompted by the claim of Dr. Oscar Riddle, of the Carnegie 
Institution’s experimental evolution. station at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, that he has demonstrated the determina- 
tion of sex and its experimental control. His conclusions, as 
set forth in The Bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine 
(Easton, Pa., October), do not seem to agree entirely with those 
reached by such earlier investigators as Siebold, Giron, and 
Dusing, whose experiments with bees, ants, wasps, and sheep 
indicated that an abundance of food tended to produce a pre- 
ponderance of female offspring, while a poorer diet made for a 
surplus of males. According to Dr. Riddle’s theory, the differ- 
ence between the sexes is not one of quality, but of quantity. 
Eggs that produce males, he says, always contain more water than 
those that produce females, and he cites the experiments of other 
scientists in support of this statement. Miss King, of the Wistar 
Institute, Philadelphia, found that dried toads’ eggs produced 
90 per cent. females, while the normal eggs produced 50 per 
cent. of each sex. On the other hand, Hertwig and Kusche- 
kewitch obtained 100 per cent. of males from frogs’ eggs that 
had been allowed to take up water. Dr. Riddle believes that all 
reported cases of successful sex-control—of which he accepts a 
number as authentic—are to be explained in this way. Experi- 
ments by the late Professor Whitman, the results of which are 
now in the hands of the Carnegie Institution for publication, 
show definitely, we are told, that he was able to control the sex 
of pigeons by this method. 

What Dr. Riddle calls ‘‘the flexibility of sex under environ- 
ment” points to the conclusion that it is an affair of quantity 
rather than of quality, and in this connection the writer points 
out the existence of sex phenomena that are presented by 
groups of individuals. There are whole species, he says, that 
show characteristics that we are accustomed to describe in the 
individual as masculine or feminine. 


this mysterious 


He writes: 


**Not only may individuals exhibit more or less of masculinity 
or of femininity; species may do the same. 

“The (European) cuckoo is an example of a masculine species. 
Masculinity is here exprest in the following different ways: 

**(1) There are from 5 to 25 male individuals for each female 
in the species. 

‘**(2) There are practically no maternal instincts, not even in 
the females. 

**(3) The reproductive relation of the sexes is essentially a 
most loosely bound polygamy. 

(4) The sexes are indistinguishable externally. 

**(5) They lay few eggs; these at long intervals (five or six 
days), and these are extraordinarily small. 

“The temperament of this species has been described by 
Brehm in these terms: 
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“The cuckoo is a discontented, ill-conditioned, passionate, 
in short, decidedly unamiable bird. . . . The note itself, ang 
the manner in which it is emitted, are typical of the bird’s habits 
and character. The same abruptness, insatiability, eagerness, 
the same rage are noticeable in its whole conduct.’ 

‘‘There exist also feminine species. I am confident that the 
white ring-dove is sucha bird. It is characterized as follows: 

‘**(1) There are probably more females hatched than males; 
this is certainly so when forced to their maximum of reproduction, 

‘**(2) They are smaller in size than were the members of the 
ancestral species. 

**(3) They are most devoted, and truly monogamous, in their 
sex-relations. 

**(4) Even the males of this species display maternal instinets 
often and easily. They readily sit on eggs at night, if the female 
fails or is removed. ...... 

**(6) The sexes are often indistinguishable externally. 

(7) The eggs are relatively large, and are laid in greater 
number than in any other dove I know. 

‘** Again, the species is predominantly passive, caring to fly but 
little, is essentially domestic. The young are born more imma- 
ture and dependent than in any related species. The adults are 
social, non-migratory forms. The males, at all times, take 
nearly as much interest in the eggs as do the females. They all 
fall short in the development of color—being white. The species 
is weak: the term of life short, this probably being nearly always 
less than five years; and most birds, even with the best of care, 
live less than three. They are easy and constant victims of 
tuberculosis and a multitude of diseases.” 


ce ec eee 


Going still further, Dr. Riddle asserts that all fishes are 
predominantly masculine, whereas the crustacea are feminine 
in appearance and habits. 


‘ 


It is also true that change of environ- 
ment may cause a “male’’ group to assume female character- 
istics and vice versa. The writer goes on: 

‘““Muech has been said and written concerning an alleged 
biologic equality of the sexes. However definitely an equality 
may exist from social, political, or ethical points of view, it is 
doubtful whether this, can be truthfully asserted from any 
biological standpoint. Sex is clearly a characteristic of the 
organism as a whole, and pervades its every tissue. It is, how- 
ever, based upon quantitative rather than upon qualitative 
metabolic differences; and it would seem that social effort for its 
preservation and emphasis will one day become apparent. Sex 
is a racial asset, and its conservation a racial problem. 

**Some persons, perhaps, may not be prepared to see that sex- 
conservation presents a problem. This Academy, the eugenies 
movement, and other organizations are giving much considera- 
tion to the feeble-minded and the criminal. The profession 
represented here, however, is well aware that even in our country 
there are probably more masculine women than feeble-minded 
individuals, and more effeminate men than criminals. At pres 
ent we look upon the appearance of the inadequately sexed 
individual as inevitable; just as a generation ago we looked upon 
the perpetual presence of the feeble-minded as inevitable. But 
once we realize that sex—its kind and quantity—can be con- 
trolled, we are brought face to face with many new possibilities, 
and some new responsibilities in this direction. ...... 

“What new elements do the possibility and actuality of sex- 
control bring to the new science of eugenics? I wish to invite a 
brief attention to only one. You well know that eugenics as it 
is being prest before the public of to-day lays chief stress upom 
heredity—upon the transmission, intact and unchanged— 
from parent to offspring of weakness or of strength, of fitness or 
of unfitness, of the manifold characteristics of the organism. 
And the chief remedy suggested rests upon an elimination of the 
bearers of weak or unfit germs from the citizenship permitted 
to leave offspring. We can probably all agree that such a remedy, 
wherever practicable, is very, very much to be preferred to an 
unchecked continuation of the present situation. But is there 
not a lot of fatalistic philosophy in that conception? Shall 
man—a maker of environments—when confronted with the 
problem of his own improvement, sadly turn to the crude and 
original methods of nature itself? At least to those biologists 
and men of medicine who believe that life-processes are con- 
trollable—developmental processes along with the rest—that 
conception and that remedy will not seem final. To those of us 
who realize that one characteristic—namely, sex—has already 
been controlled, showing that in nature all are controllable if our 
industry will but put light where ignorance now enthrones 
mystery; to some of us the production of strength from weakness, 
of more fit from the less fit, and better from the best, will seem 
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more in keeping with the present general aim of our science, 
which is to secure control over all life-processes. Probably this 
srt of work is the really fundamental work for a eugenics of the 
future, for it will give us a eugenics in which man is creating, 
not merely sorting and eliminating, a eugenics capable of em- 
bracing optimism and democracy and the spirit of modern 
biological research.” 





MOVIES AND MORALS 


HAT the voluntary censorship of our moving-picture 

shows, while it has succeeded in eliminating some harm- 

less features, has at the same time left objectionable ones 
untouched, is the opinion of Dr. Philip Skrainka, writing editori- 
ally in The Interstate Medical Journal (St. Louis, November). 
The writer finds especial fault with medical critics of this form 
of entertainment, particularly when they mourn its lack of 
“these cultural insignia without which no entertainment is 
really worth while to-day.” The fact is, says Dr. Skrainka, 
that our atmosphere is getting “sticky with the word ‘culture’’’; 
and he hints that in handling the subject medical reformers are 
making a mess, as people naturally do when they exceed their 
natural provinces. He writes: 


“Our irrepressible medical reformers are loud in their de- 
nunciations of the evil wrought on the morals of an audience 
that sits spellbound under the influence of moving pictures. 
To take up only what medical men have written, we glean from 
their essays that the concentration, the complete absorption 
inthe story as it is unfolded, has a weakening effect on the nerves; 
and when the various chapters are illustrated in a highly dramatic 
manner, and, as often happens, in a sensational manner, so weak 
is human nature that’ the wrong lessons are learned; in short, 
many return again and again, the serious side of life is for- 
gotten, a moving-picture habit is formed, and wan faces and 
overtaxed brains are the outcome. To correct all this, it has 
been suggested that if the pictures could be made on a higher 
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taxed and faces have a deadly pallor. To effect this beneficent 
change, boards of censors have sprung up here and there, and the 
erstwhile cowboy who brandished his pistol on the slightest 
provocation, the man who stole some ten thousand dollars to 
buy his wife enough food to keep her and the one solitary child 











moral plane, if the higher intellectual qualities of the audience 
could be aroused by showing scenes depicting the life of the 
early Greeks or Romans at home and in the battle-field, a new 
era would be inaugurated, and no longer would men and women 
neglect their serious duties, no longer would brains be over- 





**BETTER, INDEED, . . 


. THE REFORMED GAMBLER AND THIEF,” 


Says a medical writer, than ‘‘ the unspeakable tortures of ancient 
history ’’ for the contemplation of the American multitudes. 











from starvation until he could get work, which generally hap- 
pened a few hours later, the distraught maiden who married a 
banker’s son only to find out that he was an ex-convict, the 
drunken husband who returned home to rob his wife of her 
savings and incidentally broke up the furniture, are trembling 
in the balance, so effective has been the work of both lay and 
medical reformers. Instead of the enervating picture showing 
the sordidness of life, the criminal tendencies of the unen- 
lightened, and also of the enlightened, we have ‘Cabiria,’ 
‘Quo Vadis?’ ‘Spartacus,’ palpating with Greek and Roman 
torture-scenes. , 

‘It has often occurred to us that when medical reformers get 
outside their natural province they make a sad mess of their 
endeavors. In the first place, the majority of people who 
frequent picture-shows do not care a rap for early Greek or 
Roman history, and never will, no matter how often they are 
compelled to undergo the torture of compulsory culture. What 
they do care for and do enjoy are the scenes from the daily life 
they read about in the newspapers or hear about from their 
friends. They enjoy the triumph of virtue, the horrible death 
of the villain, the reward that comes from self-sacrifice, the 
reformation of the drunkard, the gambler, and the thief. Now, 
to say that because they enjoy this sort of thing, they are going 
to lose all interest in their vocations and are going to suffer from 
weakened brains and distraught nerves, is a very wrong con- 
ception of the equilibrium which the majority of the people 
fortunately possess. Enjoyment is to them a boon and a tonic; 
and just because they take a greater interest in the pictures 
which they can conceive of as within the bounds of possibility, 
and which have the crudenesses which go with the lives of the 
unrefined, than in historical scenes, should not be counted 
against them or held responsible for the moving-picture habit. 
Better, indeed, and much more moral are the pictures of the cow- 
boy and the reformed gambler and the reformed thief than 
those showing the unspeakable tortures of ancient history and 
the nastiness of such reels as the ‘House of Bondage,’ ‘The 
Drug Habit,’ ‘Damaged Goods,’ ‘Traffic in Souls,’ and their 
many variants.” 
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LUDWIG FULDA ADDRESSES AMERICA 


a \HE LATEST DEFENDER of the German cause 
before the court of American judgment is Ludwig 
Fulda, the dramatist. He is perhaps one of the best- 

known of modern Germans in this country, and has been the 

guest of our colleges and universities. The Fatherland (New 


therewith should have lost the blind confidence of the impartial 
in his future assertions. In spite of this, altho the first ridiculous 
news of German defeats and interior dissent could not with- 
stand the far-sounding echo of facts, there still seems to be no 
twisting of facts, no defamation, which over there is considered 

as too thin and too ridiculous by the press and as 





too shameless by the public.” 
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THE CITY HALL AT BRUGES. 








Bruges promptly yielded and escaped bombardment, and as it is outside the line of 
conflict it bids fair to stand intact to enforce by contrast the losses elsewhere. 


. With this preliminary estimate of the fairness 
of American judgment, Dr. Fulda proceeds to 


They 


have become tolerably familiar to us by now, but 


rehearse the points of Germany’s case. 


Dr. Fulda’s statement of them is perhaps su 


perior to most of his predecessors. To begin 


with, he asks: 


“Should the Germans, who since they fought 
for and attained their national unity have ex- 
clusively devoted themselves to works of peace 
and culture, suddenly have been transformed into 
an adventurous, booty-hungry horde which from 
mere lust challenged a tremendously superior force 
to do. battle? Should they suddenly have sacrificed 
to their so-called militarism all their other efforts 
in commerce, industry, art, and science in order 
to risk their very existence for the love of this 
Moloch? Do you believe that, Americans?” 





Dr. Fulda, who is introduced to us as a criti¢ 
of the Kaiser, declares that ‘‘too many Americans 
emphasize that they are not making the German 
people responsible for this war, but only and alone 
the German Emperor.”’ He replies: 

“Tt is hardly conceivable how serious-minded 
people can lend themselves to the spreading of a 
fable so childish. When William II., twenty-nine 
years old, mounted the throne, the entire world 
said about him that his aim was the acquirement 
of the laurels of war. In spite of this, for twenty- 
six years he has shown that this accusation was 
absurd, and has proved himself to be the most 
honest and most dependable protector of Euro- 
pean peace—yes, the very circle of enemies which 
now dares to call him a military despot thirsting 
for glory has year in and year out ridiculed him as 
a ruler the provocation to the very blood of whom 
was an amusement absolutely fraught with no 
danger. He who has never been misled by the 
fiery enthusiasm of youth nor by the full strength 











York); to which he sends his communication, describes him as 
“‘a man of marked political ideas and independence,”’ recalling 
that as ‘‘a bold champion of freedom” he has ‘‘on more than one 
oceasion disagreed publicly with the, Kaiser.’ One of these 
acts lost him the Schiller Prize. Dr. Fulda, in The Fatherland, 
asks: ‘Shall I as a German no longer be permitted to call myself 
a friend of America because over there they think the worst of 
us for the reason that we, dastardly attacked by a world of 
foes, are struggling with unanimous determination for our 
existence?’’ Dr. Fulda adds that he ‘“‘knows very well that 
public opinion over there has largely been misled by our oppo- 
nents, and is continuously being misled.’’ He does not so much 
blame us for being misled at first because through the cutting of 
the German cable the English were able to “guillotine our 
[German] honor without the least interference.” But ‘one 
should assume that he who has once been unmasked as a liar 


of ripe manhood to adorn his brow with the bloody 
halo of glory, now when his hair is turned gray 
should have suddenly turned into a Cesar, an Attila? Do you 
believe that, Americans? 

“It is a fact, in times of peace there have been certain differ- 
ences of opinion between the Emperor and his people. Altho 
at all times the honesty of his intentions was elevated above 
every doubt, the one or other impulsive move he took to obtain 
their realization exposed him to criticism at home. To-day one 
may safely admit that; to-day, when of these trifling disputes 
not even a breath, not even a shadow, remains. Never before 
has his whole people, his whole nation, in every grade of educa- 
tion, in all classes, in all parties, stood behind him so absolutely 
without reserve as now, after he in the last, the very last, hour, 
driven by direst need, finally drew the sword to ward off an 
attack from three sides, long ago prepared. 

‘“‘Our nation and our Emperor have not wanted this war and 
are not to be blamed for it. Even the White Book of the Ger 
man Government, by the very uncontrovertible language of its 
documents, must convince every impartial being of this fact. 
And day by day the overwhelming evidence of the plot, systemat- 
iczlly hatched and systematically carried out under the guidance 
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The Literary Digest for December 12, 1914 


of England, which put before us the alternative of cutting our 
way through or being annihilated, is increasing.”’ 


On the Belgian question Dr. Fulda writes: 


“How with the aid of this bugaboo the entire neutral world has 
peen stirred up against us, after England made it the hypocritical 
excuse for her declaration of war! We knew very well that 
England and France were determined to violate this neutrality; 
put then we should have been very good and we should have 
waited until they did so! wait until their armies 
would break into our country across our unpro- 


1177 


to be laid at her door.’’ In a passage translated for the New 
York Evening Post we read: 


“‘This is the utterance of a German who loves his.Fatherland, 
but who, as a scholar and friend of peace, has sought to main- 
tain an unbiased judgment concerning the polities of his country. 
This judgment, for that matter, scarcely differs from that which 
prevails among us, whether in Government circles, the repre- 
sentatives of culture, or the people and Army asa whole. ...... 








tected Belgian frontier! In other words, we should 
eommit national suicide. Who even up until now 
has doubted the German assertion that Belgium, 
together with England and France, was under one 
cover and herself had thrown away her neutrality 
must have his eyes opened by- the latest official 
developments. The documents of the Belgian 
General Staff which have fallen into our hands con- 
tain an agreement according to which the march 
through Belgium of British troops in the case of a 
German-French war was provided for in all details. 
Whosoever in the face of this document repeats the 
assertion that we have committed a violation of 
innocent Belgium places himself into the service of 
a historical forgery.” 


A few more points that still are troubling 
neutral nations receive Dr. Fulda’s attention: 


“Our national Army, permeated with ethical 
seriousness and iron discipline, wherein the scien- 
tist stands alongside of the farmer, the workman, 
and the artist, should be guilty of unnecessary 
severity, uncontrollable brutality, brutality against 
people unable to defend themselves? Do you be- 
lieve that, Americans? 

“The climax of absurdity, however, is reached 
when the Germans, who in their love and apprecia- 
tion of art are not surpassed by any people in 
the world, are accused of having raged as vandals 
against works of art. Even now these accusations, 
which the French Government itself had the piti- 
ful courage to support, have proved totally ground- 
less. The City Hall at Louvain stands uninjured; 
while the populace fired at them, our soldiers have, 
risking their own lives, saved it from the flames. 
An Imperial art commission followed our victori- 
ous troops in Belgium on the heel, in order to 
take charge of the guarding and administration 
of the treasures of art. The Cathedral at Reims 
has received but slight damage, and would not 
have been damaged at all had its tower not been 
misused by the French as an observation station. 
I would like to see the commander of an army 
who, for the sake of the safety of a historical monu- 
ment, would forget the safety of the troops en- 
trusted into his care! 

“Enough of it! What I have stated is sufficient 











Dixmude Church stands a gaunt ruin to mark the spot of some of the severest fight- 





AT THE STORM-CENTER IN FLANDERS. 


ing in the German attempt to reach Calais. 








to show what low weapons our enemies are using 

behind the battle-field to sully Germany’s shield of honor. It 
is enough for those who care to listen at all. But also wher- 
ever the weak voice of one rebounds from ears stubbornly closed, 
the more powerful voice of truth eventually will force a more 
just verdict. 

“‘ Justice—that is all that we expect from America. We respect 
its neutrality; we do not ask from it an ideal partizanship for 
our benefit. If it does not have for us the sympathy which 
we have already extended to it and, after a century and a 
half of unclouded intercourse between the two nations, have 
anticipated there, then we can not imbue it with that spirit by 
reasoning.”’ 


One of Dr. Fulda’s questions dealt with the point of Germany’s 
supermilitarism, a prepossession that led her in the eyes of her 
critics to brave tHe hazard of conflict with any and all foes. 
While not bearing directly on this, a statement that puts at 
least part of the responsibility on Germany comes from Prof. 
Paul Nartop, of the University of Marburg, who examines in the 
Kélnische Zeitung the point ‘‘whether Germany went into this 
conflict with a clear conscience or whether the awful guilt of 
this catastrophe, in which the whole world must needs share, is 


“No doubt our diplomats have committed errors—less 
within a recent period, but, at any rate, before. In two points, 
however, even a Bismarck would not have acted differently 
from our diplomats; he would, as they did, have worked for 
peace as long as it was possible, but would have held the possi- 
bility of a war, even a war with two fronts, steadily in view. 

**Never, however, would he have allowed it to come to pass 
that when the war became inevitable the three greatest 
Powers outside of Germany and the United States should be 
allied in opposition against us. And that would probably 
have sufficed to maintain peace. For no two of the three 
Powers would, without being sure of the third, have dared to 
attack the indissolubly united forces of Germany and Austria. 

“In this sense I do not hesitate to declare, altho a German, 
that Germany is not altogether innocent of the outbreak of the 
war; not that there can be even the slightest doubt of her sincer- 
est love of peace; but her diplomats did not recognize the road 
upon which alone peace could have been maintained, or did not 
know how to conquer the towering difficulties which confronted 
them on that road. 

“* Of the three opposing Powers, however, England approached 
nearest, perhaps, for a time, to the intention of maintaining 
peace; in any case, her attitude was the decisive factor. With 
_England earnestly opposed to it, war could not take place.” 
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VERSE-MAKING IN THE TRENCHES 


£ \HE FERVOR of “‘lofty song,’’ which has always flamed 

above the smoke of battle-fields, burns anew, says a 
writer in the Paris Figaro, who calls attention to poems 
by Rostand, Zamacois, and other notable poets contributed to 
the columns of that journal. Yet more striking still, we are 
told, is the fact that a great quantity of verse comes to the 
Figaro day after day from soldiers, nurses, and general workers 
at various points along the front. It is admitted that in these 
efforts the expression does not always measure up to the sub- 
ject. Yet if, as La Bruyére says, ‘‘the writing of a book is a 
trade in itself,’ so also, according to the present writer, it is a 
trade in itself ‘‘to ery out one’s sorrow and one’s joy in the 
language of Apollo, to drape with harmonious phrase and 
winged phrase one’s hate or one’s love.’”’ The souls of these 
poets in action, he explains, are overwhelmed with emotion and 
their minds confronted with such mighty happenings that they 
are too strained to conceive of them justly. Spontaneously 
as patriotic songs spring to the lips of soldiers on the march, 
poetry flows from the pen of every Frenchman who tries to 
express what he feels in the present cireumstances. Simplicity 
and sincerity, consequently, are the chief characteristics of this 
verse from the trenches, and it would seem, the writer tells us, 
that France is “finding its youth again and can understand 
only two essential passions—great hate and great love.”’ We 
read then: 


‘Love is the subject of all these new poets; love for wounded 
France, for her ruined monuments, for her imperiled traditions, 
love for her sons that have died and for those who are about to 
die. ‘And hate, as well—hate for the barbarians who brought 
these woes upon her. Yet their love is born of this hate. .. . 
Take this passage, for example, from a poem written by Maurice 
Lecceur, a sergeant in the 89th Regiment, on the evening of the 
battle of Islettes: 


So the Prussians passed through here?— 
What wake of carnage, ruin, and of hate! 

Lo, Vandal and the Cimbrian live again 

And wallow in their ancient gory mire! 

Ye savages of gun and shell, 

Ye curst assassins in a land despoiled— 

The blood ye shed shall ever stain your souls! 


Less redolent of anathema, but equally informed with martial 
spirit, is the picture presented by Lieutenant Jacob, of the 141st 
Infantry, of a troop movement. He writes: 


Comes the order to advance, and the squads deploying wide 
Seek the foe on every side; 

Bold but slowly 'gainst the chance of the warning sound that fills 
The air with whisper as it kills. 


Prince Charles of Bourbon is responsible for a poem to the 
memory of a private, Voituret, who achieved fame in the battle 
of the Marne. A selection from it follows: 


The River Marne flows red to-day, and will still redder flow, 

For see where singly Voituret has stretched six foemen low. 

The lion fighting for its prey, the fiercer grows as triumphs show— 

A crash of shell—Voituret’s day fate turns to night—so brave men go! 


Other poems cited by the Figaro writer pay homage to the 
dead on the field of honor, and not a few are tributes to ‘“‘ heroic 
Belgium.” We read, for instance: 


“What of your rights or treaties? ''— 
The haughty German word— 

“Stand by or die, as I make my way!”’ 
Calmly, proudly, Belgium heard. 

““What of my soul and honor?"’ 
Stedfast her reply— 

“On the cross, but not on the scaffold, 
Is the Belgian way to die!"’ 


Another Frenchman, Jean de Kerlacq, apostrophizes King 
Albert of Belgium as follows: ’ 
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The cup of very blood you drank 

Nor ’fore the agony quailed or shrank. 
Think not we reckon slight of this, 

Valiant in field and sacrifice! 

Our children shall the legend tell 

Of Albert, King, whose name shall spell 
Wherever read as none other can: 

“Great King, Great Soldier, and A Man!”’ 


As an example of the patriotic devotion awakened by the 
present conflict, these selections from a hymn to France are 
offered: 


Hail France, my native land, and home of all that’s high and fair! 
I bid thee fear no hostile hand nor hordes that grind loved acres bare, 
For they shall bloom another morn, a smile more radiant and wide— 
Enriched with rarer wheat and corn wherever one last foeman died! 


- —Translations made for Tur Literary Dicgsrt, 





SPREAD OF PRUSSIAN CULTURE 


T HAS BEEN the practise of many American educators 
l to express gratitude to Germany not only in words, but in 

practical imitation, for the modern methods she has intro- 
duced into the field of pedagogics. How far Germany’s ex- 
ample has penetrated may not be widely apprehended; but 
our attention is now called to these facts by Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer. Mr. Hueffer, tho an English subject, with part English 
blood, partakes, as his name shows, also of German extraction, 
and that same circumstance has already plunged him in serious 
straits in the spy-suspecting country of his citizenship. While 
making it clear to his British compatriots that he has a most 
intense dislike for Prussian culture, he shows at the same time 
how it has been extending its influence throughout Europe and 
America. Simultaneously, as he pictures it, this culture has 
been deteriorating, yet spreading its sway, and he is glad that 
the war affords a prospect of checking it. Prussian culture 
is to him a machine-made and dehumanized affair whose ex- 
tension proves fatal to the gentler and higher culture of other 
nations. 

So far as Germany herself is concerned, it is his contention 
that ‘‘under the auspices of Prussia the standard of culture 
. . . has steadily and swiftly deteriorated.’”’ This in turn has 
‘‘eaused a deterioration of culture throughout the whole civi- 
lized world.’’ Germany, he insists in The Outlook (London), 
‘“‘has produced no art of a really capital kind since 1870, and all 
German art and learning have been steadily on the down grade 
since 1848’’—the year after which ‘‘the Prussian hegemony 
of Germany began to become a part of international polities.” 
Mr. Hueffer goes to considerable pains to show that these views 
have not been suddenly forced upon him by the exigencies of 
the war, and he insists that the present war has in no way 
increased his long-standing hatred for Prussia, and that for a 
quarter of a century he has been writing upon this subject. He 
declares his hatred of the ‘‘by-products theory of life,’ of 
materialism, and the ‘reduction of learning to philology.” 
What he most desires to promote is ‘“‘sympathetic insight be 
tween man and man—the quality that is called imagination.” 
“Tt is these things that Prussia has desired to impose on the 
civilized world; it is the last quality that Prussia has desired to 
stamp out of its dominions and the dominions of the unfortunate 
nations that Prussia has forced to federate with herself.” He 
writes: 





“Tt will, I suppose, be conceded by most people that the 
effects of the Prussian university system and of Prussian peda- 
gogics upon this country, upon the United States, and upon the 
British colonies and dependencies have been profound and far- 
reaching: But I fancy that most people imagine the Latin 
countries to be fairly immune from that Teutonic influence.” 


Mr. Hueffer tries to correct this impression by quoting from 
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two Latin writers; first the Spaniard, Prof. G. Morente, who 
delivered a lecture at the Atheneum of Madrid last January, 
from which we-translate the following: 


“During the nineteenth century, in effect, the German 
uiiiversities have made the most strenuous efforts to attain to 
the highest type of scientific corporation, in the modern meaning 
of the term. To this end they put forth at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a multitude of exalted principles applied 
to the theory of education, self-culture, personal and formal 
education, and pedagogy. The consequences of these titanic 
efforts have been a great genera- 
tion of men who have aspired to 
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great generation of men who aspire to be encyclopedic in learn- 
ing, in the arts, and in social problems.” For that that should 
be held before Spait arning; 
and before Spanish South America, that immense Golconda 
that may very well be regarded as the land of promise of the fu- 
ture—is a vision very horrible indeed. English imitation and 
absorption of Prussian ideas is a thing of much older growth 
—a growth typified by the Great Exhibition of 1851 and by 
monuments like the Albert Memorial. And I dare say that 
some such cataclysm as that of to-day was absolutely neces- 
sary to make the English nation in general, and English thinkers 

in particular, revise their esti- 








be encyclopedists in knowledge, 
in art, in social science... . 
The dilettante among them is no 
more than a base caricature of 
those old classic spirits.” 

To many American educators 
this praise from such a source 
would seem, perhaps, to speak 
well for a new progressive spirit 
in a supposedly backward land, 
but Mr. Hueffer finds it ‘‘really 
amazing as well as depressing 
to see how exactly Professor 
absorbed and 
adopted the Prussian formula 
and Prussian ideal.” This he 
supplements with a quotation 
from the France 
(Paris), a journal which was, 
until its extinction owing to the 
present war, ‘‘on the whole the 
most influential organ of intel- 
lectual France.” It said: 


Morente has 


Mercure de 


“At one time Germany was 








mate of Prussian influence upon 
the world.” 


Mr. Hueffer proceeds with the 
vigor that may be accounted 
for as partizan rancor, but also 
produces for us an interesting, 
forgotten document: 


‘*How deep the Prussian in- 
fluence upon English life and 
thought became in the last 
century, and to what indecent 
and disgusting lengths it could 
force its advocates, is, I think, 
very forcibly “proved by the 
following extracts from a letter 
to The Times of November 18, 
1870. It should be remembered 
that at that date the siege of 
Paris had begun, but had not 
ended; that France, the age-long 
benefactress of every human 
being whose aspirations soar be- 
yond oatmeal-porridge and raw 
force, was in such an agony as 
should have moved the most 
eallous of elders to sympathy. 
And yet a human‘ being: of 
British extraction could be found 
to write: 








the first nation in the world in 
the domain of philological and 
historical research. During the 
last dozen years our universities 
have entered that field and, while we were organizing our facul- 
ties and our scientific equipment, Germany has beaten us along 
another line by devoting all her efforts to the creation and or- 
ganization of technical universities. It is time to follow’ her 
example in this new move, for here it is not a mere question of 
theoretic sciences or of the luxury of knowledge, but it méans 
the material prosperity of the whole nation. 

“The great danger will begin for us when those thousands of 
workers trained by these technical universities can no longer 
find sufficient employment in their own land. It only needs a 
standstill in German industries—and certain branches are at 
this moment paralyzed—and thousands of engineers and millions 
of workmen will be out. Then some diversion may become 
necessary. ‘Hungry people have no ears.’ It is there, in this 
prospect, more or less distant, that the danger to the immediate 
neighbors of Germany lies.” 


That the same thing, Mr. Hueffer goes on to assert, has 
happened to many professors in England, ‘“‘and, much more, to 
professors in the United States, has been lamentably apparent 
for many years.”’ We read: 


“Particularly in the United States, and more particularly 
of late years, many distinguished occupants of professional 
chairs have been remarkably drilled by Prussian leaders of 
thought. They have indeed been so remarkably well drilled 
that certain of their utterances, particularly in regard to German 
life and letters, read or sound exactly as if they had been dictated 
by and reproduce the exact tone of a Prussian Minister of 
Education. 

“This is in itself lamentable, but it is a fairly familiar state 
of affairs to any one who has studied the matter. And that 
English scholarship also should be under the spell of German 
specialism, to the exckusion of more vital issues, is familiar 
enough too. But I must confess that my heart failed me 
when I read those Spanish words to the effect that ‘the con- 
sequences of Prussia’s titanic efforts have been the arising of a 


CIVILIZATION LOOKS IN THE MIRROR. 
= —Cesare in the New York Sun. 


‘“**Sir—It is probably an ami- 
able trait of human nature, this 
cheap pity and newspaper lamen- 

tation over fallen and afflicted 
France; but it seems to me a very idle, dangerous, and misguided 
feeling. . . . The question for the Germans, in this ¢risis, is not 
one -of -‘‘magnanimity,”’ of ‘‘heroic pity,’’ and forgiveness to a 
fallen foe, but of solid prudence and practical consideration. . . . 
In all history there is no insolent, unjust neighbor that ever got 
so complete, instantaneous, and ignominious a smashing down as 
France has now got from Germany. . . . [There follows a long, 
typically Victorian.-version of the histories of: France and 
Germany—one long glorification of Prussia.and the Prussian 
spirit, bringing in as usual Charles V., Protestantism, liberty, and 
all the usual paraphernalia of the generation. And this con- 
cludes.] . . . That pathetic Niobe of Denmark, reft violently of 
her children, is also nearly gone; and will go altogether so soon 
as knowledge of the matter is had. Bismarck, asI read him .. . 
shows no invincible “lust of territory,” nor is tormented with 
‘‘vulgar ambition,” ete.; but has aims very far beyond that 
sphere, and in fact seems to me to be striving with strong faculty, 
by patient, grand, and successful steps toward an object bene- 
ficial to Germans and to all other men. That noble, patient, 
deep, pious, and solid Germany should be at length welded into 
a nation, and become Queen of the Continent, instead of vapor- 
ing, vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, restless, and over- 
sensitive France, seems to me the hopefulest (sic) public fact that 
has occurred in my time—I remain, Sir, yours truly.’ 

**This letter is signed ‘Thomas Carlyle.’”’ 

The writer finally justifies his position by assertions of his 
long-standing opposition to Prussian ideas: 


“IT have spent longish periods in reflecting on these and 
kindred matters. I do not mean to say that I have had Prussia 
perpetually on the brain—tho I could almost say that... . 
And I make the claim, simply because it is the most ardent 
desire of my public life that these articles should be read with 
tranquillity and an assured belief in their facts by the unin- 
structed reader. If their gist were affected by the present war 
I should -be less trustworthy; but the present war has in no way 
increased my hatred for Prussia.” 





| 
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THE JEWS OF POLAND. DURING THE WAR 


VAGUE but general impression has obtained that, 
A through the war, a new day has arisen for the Jew in 
Kastern Europe, particularly in the Kingdoms of the 
Czar. So loyally have the Jews been said to be bearing their 
part of the struggle of the nations where they have been domi- 


ciled that their natural reward would seem to be release from the 
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THE ©ZAR’S SHIELD—*MY BELOVED JEWS.” 
—Hy. Mayer in Puck (New York) 


hard conditions under which they have lived. It is, however, 
asserted by Dr. Georg Brandes that at least in Poland ‘‘ during 
the war the glow of the bloody hatred of the Jews has blazed 
out in far stronger flames, and the Russian Government has as 
yet done nothing to subdue or quench the fire.” Dr. Brandes, 
who writes in The Day (New York), a paper issued by Mr. 
Herman Bernstein, tells us that during his visit to America last 
spring he was continually attacked in the Jewish papers of this 
country as ‘‘the callous denier of the Jews.” 


‘ 


He ealls it non- 
‘as is most of that which appears in print,’’ but he men- 
tions the fact to prove ‘at least that it is not on behalf of my 
blood, but on behalf of my mind, that I speak on this occasion.” 
We read: 


sense 


‘During the mobilization several Polish newspapers, for 
instance, the Glos Lubelski, brought the alarming news in heavy 
type: ‘In England great pogroms against the Jews. The 
English Government does not check them.’ The paper was 
conscious of the lie. But the question was to set an example to 
follow. , 

‘“When the lack of gold and silver began to be felt, the Polish 
newspapers accused the Jews of hiding the valuable metals. 
On closer examination it was found that many non-Jewish 
business people (for instance, Ignaschewski in Lublin, a very 
rich Pole) were withholding whole bags full of gold and silver 
coins, for which they were punished rather severely; but this 
was not proved against a single Jew. 


‘*Furthermore, the Jews were, among other things, accused 
of having smuggled in a coffin 1,500,000 rubles in gold into 
Germany, and the protest against the accusation entered by the 
representatives and ministers of the Jewish congregation of 
Warsaw was printed in Russian papers, but not in a single 
Polish one. 

‘All these things were preparations for pogroms, but many 
others were made. The anti-Semites printed a proclamation 
in Yiddish in which the Jews were called upon to revolt against 
Russia; they took care that this proclamation was put into the 
pocket of the unsuspecting Jews in the streets of the different 
towns; those who had distributed the papers denounced the 
party concerned to the police. Everybody upon whom the 
proclamation was found was shot. 

‘*At last the Jews were, as in the Middle Ages, both in word 
and writing, accused of having poisoned the wells. If some 
Cossacks or other Russian soldiers died the Poles accused the 
Jews of having caused their death. 

“The chief accusation was, however, the accusation of 
espionage, which obtained credence and was used both when 
Austrian troops came to some town or village and when Russian 
troops expelled the Austrians. The result was the same. A 
suitable number of Jews were conscientiously shot by the 
Russians as well as by the Austrians. 

“There are, however, lists of those who really have been 
unmasked as spies. A Potocki was among them and had to 
pay for it with his life; but no Jewish name is. found on these 
lists.”’ 


The accusation, declares Dr. Brandes, is always believed, ‘‘as 
the Jew has for about two thousand years been characterized 


, 


as Judas,’’ and the famous rationalist Jew proceeds to give us 
this interesting analysis of what he calls the Judas “‘legend”’: 


“The legend about Judas may without exaggeration be 
described as one of the most foolish legends of antiquity; that it 
has been believed is'one proof among thousands of the indescrib- 
able simplicity of mankind. Few legends carry like it the stamp 
of lie on their faces, and few legends have millennium after 
millennium caused so many evils and horrors. It has tortured 
and murdered by hundred thousands. 

‘*According to the supposition the story is impossible. The 
supposition is that a man in possession of superhuman attributes, 
a god or a demigod, day after day goes about and speaks in the 
open air in a town and its neighborhood. So little does he make 
a secret of his doings that a short time before he has made 
his entry at broad daylight, welcomed with exultation by the 
whole population. 

“He is known by each and all, by each woman and each child. 
So little does he want to hide that he walks about accompanied 
by his disciples, preaching day and night, sleeping among them. 
And to think it should be necessary to buy one of his disciples 
to denounce him and deliver him, to betray him and that—for 
the sake of the effeet—with a kiss! Indeed, if he had hidden in 
some cellar, then there would be some meaning to it; but as 
things are, those who seek him need only ask, ‘Which of you is 
Jesus?’ He would not have tried to deny his name. 

‘Judas is then not only quite superfluous, but an absurdity, 
the origin of which is to be found in the desire to place the black 
traitor opposite the white hero of light and in the hatred of 
Jews arising among the first Gentile Christians, who later made 
the world forget that not only the straw doll, Judas, but also 
Jesus and all the Apostles, all the disciples, and all the evangelists 
were Jews. 

‘‘Nevertheless in the conception of the rude masses this 
Judas—as he was called—has become the Jew, the typical Jew, 
the traitor and the spy. 

“Still as late as in the last decennium of the last century 
Capt. Alfred Dreyfus fell a victim to this old, foolish legend. 

‘‘And now it is again rehashed against the Jews in Russian 
Poland. 

“The pogroms have, by virtue of these Judas accusations and 
the many other dreadful accusations, spread all over Russian 
Poland, and there they are spreading more and more, while 
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Galicia as well as Posen has proved susceptible to the incitations 
which have not failed. Many hundreds of innocent people have 
fallen victims to them.” 


The writer selects what he calls a few instances out of the 
many: 


“In the town of Bechava, conquered by the Austrians, the 
Polish leaders, among whom was a very well-known estate- 
owner, applied to the Austrian commandant, accusing the 
Jews of secret connection with the Russian Army. In econ- 
sequence of this the Austrians killed a sixty-seven-year-old man 
called Wallstein, and his seventeen-year-old son. 

“When, after a short time, the Austrians were driven away, 
the same estate-owner accused the Jews of the town to the 
Russian commandant of being in communication with the 
Austrians, having delivered to them all provisions for the pur- 
pose of depriving the Russians of them. In consequence of his 
accusation many Jews were shot and their houses burned down. 

“In the towns of Janow and Krasnik the Jews were accused 
of having put out mines to destroy the Russians. The Jews, 
and among them many children, were hanged on the telegraph- 
poles and the two towns destroyed. 

“The town of Samosch was conquered by the Austrian Sokol 
troops, those beautiful, slender people whom you do not forget 
when once you have seen them train in the capital of Galicia. 
When they were driven away from the Russian Army the Poles 
accused the Jews of the town of having been the accomplices 
of the Austrians. Twelve Jews were arrested. When they 
denied the charge they were sentenced to death. 

“Five of them had been already hanged when, in the middle 
of the execution, a Russian priest, carrying an image of the 
Virgin in his hand, appeared and with his hand on this image 
took the oath that the Jews were innocent and that the accusa- 
tion was all an outcome of Polish hatred of the Jews. He proved 
that the Poles of the town themselves had supported the Austrians, 
and that even a telephone connection with Lemberg could be 
found. The seven Jews were then set free; five had already 
been hanged. 

“In the town of Jusefow the Jews were accused of having 
poisoned the wells through which hundreds of Cossacks had lost 
their lives. Seventy-eight Jews were killed, many women were 
ravished, and houses and shops plundered. 

“Similar events happened and still happen daily by hundreds. 
Greater or smaller pogroms with murder, rape, and plunder 
have thus taken place in the districts of Warsaw, Random, 
Petrikow, and Kelts. 

“Eye-witnesses have told me about Jewish soldiers in the 
different lazarettos who have turned mad, not through the un- 
avoidable horrors of the war, but because of the pogroms they 
have witnessed in the towns they have passed. They mistake 
those they have seen murdered for their own relations; they 
imagine they see their own mothers, sisters, or beloved ones in 
that plight. They are always raving about the same thing. 

“The pursuit of the Jews by the Russian-Polish anti-Semites 
is the more invidious under these circumstances, as 300,000 
Jewish soldiers, among them many volunteers, are serving in the 
Russian Army, and as the self-sacrifice of the army of the Red 
Cross hitherto has been immeasurable. In the congregations 
are special hospitals for Russian soldiers—regardless of their 
creed—founded by Jews and with Jewish moneys. 

“Not a few Jewish soldiers have already won the highest 
military distinctions, nay, a few of them have even received 
them from Mr. Rennenkampf, the commander-in-chief him- 
self, who used to be a zealous anti-Semite, as the Russian 
court on the whole is passionately anti-Semite. The manifesto 
from the Czar ‘To my dear Jewish subjects,’ which has been 
printed in the French newspapers, has never been anything but 
a fabrication. 

“While the usual accusation against the Jews in Russian 
Poland was that of sympathizing with the Russians, for which 
they have no special reason, A. Warinski, who in Russia is 
classed among the black ones, also called the true Russians in 
Politiken, has made the charge against them that the German 
attempts of gaining the Poles ‘have only had the effect desired 
on the Russian and Polish Jews, as these elements because 
of psychological relation with the Prussians feel disposed to 
place themselves at the side of Germany.’ 

“This accusation and the arguments for it might express the 
culmination. The Jew shall and must be Judas. If it can not 
be accomplished in one way, the opposite way is tried. 

**Mr. Warinski does not say one word about how many Jews 
have gone into the war as volunteers out of pure enthusiasm 
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for Poland. They have not been able to believe, as I for ‘my 
part can not believe, that the last outcrop of nationalism in 
Russian Poland is more than a temporary epidemic.” 





WAR’S DISRUPTION OF RELIGIOUS WORK 


EARS WERE EXPREST at the beginning of the war 
Fk that the various missionary enterprises of the world 
might. be seriously affected. These fears have been more 

than realized, it appears, and the missionary situation becomes 
more and more acute. One of the most serious spiritual effects, 
says The Missionary Review of the World (New York, December), 
is the dismemberment of many international Christian organiza- 
tions. ‘‘The Christian Endeavorers of different lands have been 
obliged to break off friendly correspondence and to become 
enemies.”” Over 200,000 members of the Y. M. C. A. are in the 
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THE TWO CROSSES. 
—Henry in The Daily Chronicle (London). 


various armies of Europe, reports Dr. John R. Mott, and there is 
scarcely a secretary not under arms. The Geneva association 
presents the most poignant case. At the outbreak of the war 
its three secretaries separated, one to fight under the German 
colors, one under the French, and the third to stand and wait 
with the Swiss troops. The survey of conditions continues: 


‘‘Sunday-school workers have been closely united all over the 
world and met last year at Zurich. In 1916 they planned to 
have a convention in Japan, but to-day many of their members 
are under arms and under oath to kill one another. ...... 

“The Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference is split into British,German, and French factions, and 
only God by his love and power can weld them together again. 

‘“*What a mockery is war,’ writes Bishop Nuelson, of the 
American Methodist Church, ‘that the German Roesch and the 
Frenchman Campy, two Methodist missionaries, laboring for 
awhile shoulder to shoulder in our North-African Mission at 
Algiers, preaching the Gospel of Christ to the Moslems, should be 
compelled as officers in hostile armies to lead their companies 
against one another.’ 

“Dr. Friedrich Roesch was a graduate of the University of 
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Heidelberg and a Methodist missionary in Algiers. He was 
fatally wounded in the battle of Verdun, September 10. Dr. 
Roesch was one of the best Arabic scholars of North Africa and 
he put his learning to the Master’s use. 

‘*The deadly effect of the war on student work in Europe can 
be imagined when we realize that it puts an end for some time 
to such conferences as that held last summer in Austrian Silesia. 
At that time representatives of some fourteen nations were 
gathered in harmony at the feet of Christ—Germans, Czechs, 
Poles, Magyars, Croats, Bulgarians, Roumanians, Russians, 
Dutch, French, Swiss, English, and Americans. ‘Now political 
intrigue and national selfishness have brought discord. 

**In France it is said that 280 of the 450 pastors of the National 
Union of Reformed Churches were liable to service when the war 
broke out. This leaves, therefore, half the churches of Protestant 
France, for the time being, pastorless. 

‘**Even in neutral lands the deadly conflict has a spiritual as 
well as a material effect. Dr. Walling Clark, for twenty-five 
years a Methodist missionary in Italy, reports that in spite of 
Italy’s neutrality, commercial and industrial activities through- 
out the land are paralyzed. Factories are closed and printing- 
houses have reduced their corps of workmen by one-half. This 
means that vast numbers of laborers have been turned out 
of employment. Multitudes of Italians have also returned to 


their native land from the countries at war, and they are abso- * 


lutely without means of support. Dr. Clark continues: 

“Tt is significant that the people in Italy are flocking to the 
churches everywhere—both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
Even men of high social and government positions are turning 
their attention to spiritual things, and a wave of religious faith 
is sweeping over all the people. After the war is ended, I believe 
that one result of the conflict will be the moral and spiritual 
transformation of the entire Continent.’ 

“As to the effect of the war on the Russian Empire, Mrs. 
Bertha A. Pancake writes through the Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions that words fail to describe the depressing 
effect upon every one. <A large number of Methodist preachers 
have been ealled to the colors. Some foreigners, loyal to Russia, 
and who had lived for many years in Petrograd, were obliged 
to leave their families and go into exile because they had neglected 
to take out papers of citizenship.” 





One of the strange ironies of the war is the situation created 
for German missionaries, a large proportion of whose work 
is situated within the limits of the British Empire. 
read: 


As we 


“In the Kast and the West an urgent appeal is made to the 
Kinglish public to support German missionary work. ‘No 
matter how hardly we are prest to maintain our own missions 
we can not allow fratricidal war which is raging among Christians 
at home to bring about the starvation of Christian missionaries 
or the interruption of their work abroad. Any help which we 
can give to those who are nominally our enemies, but who are 
our fellow workers in Christ in the mission field, will afford a 
convineing proof both to them and to their converts that Chris- 
tian love is a more potent force than the antipathies and preju- 
dices which are begotten of a one-sided and imperfect patriotism. 
There are no more devoted and self-sacrificing missionaries 
in the world than those who hail from the Fatherland.’ 

‘“‘Conecerning the effect of the war in German colonies the 
Basel Mission reports to its friends in a circular letter: ‘The first 
effect of the war in Germany, and the mobilization in Switzer- 
land, was the emptying of our mission house. Nearly all the 
brethren, as far as they were of German or Swiss nationality, 
were called to arms, including the brethren who were ordained 
for the foreign field at the last mission feast. When the young- 
est were called out with the Landsturm, only eight or ten were 
left of the 121 mission students. 

*** Another effect of the war is the interruption of intercourse 
with our mission fields. No one can be sent out or brought 
back, tho many missionaries are greatly in need of rest. Cor- 
respondence is greatly hindered. This is the more serious as 
our brethren have to suffer directly or indirectly from war con- 
ditions. Togo already has been torn for the present from the 
German Empire, and a similar fate is threatened Kamerun. 
It is very uncertain what conquering England or France will 
do with our missionaries. The position is also uncertain in the 
English colonies. Even if our missionaries should not be 
expelled they will be put under severe control.- Money can 
not be got to them at all. A third effect is financial. Present 
business conditions make it very hard for the mission to meet 
all the expenses.’” 
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HEALING THE WOUNDS OF BATTLE — 


HE most complete organization in the war of Europe 
is not the German Army, says the Rev. Peter McQueen, 
but a society called Les de France—The 
Women of France. It has nearly twenty million members, and 
this includes almost every woman of the Republic. ‘Ther 
is not a hamlet in France with six houses but has a branch of 
this divinely beneficent society. 







Femmes 


These women collect money, 
food, and clothing for the wounded—yes, and tobacco.” They 
meet every train and minister to the sick and those helpless in 
pain. From The Women of France, Mr. McQueen turns in The 
Congregationalist (Boston) to speak of some American help in 
the benevolent work of relieving suffering humanity, including 
a tribute to that particularly American branch of surgery—the 
dental: 


**Words fail me to do justice to the grand work of the American 
Ambulance Corps, operating in Paris under Dr. Blake, of New 
York. When the war broke out this was a small hospital in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. It had accommodation for sixteen 
patients. It was founded in 1870 and did noble work in the 
Franco-Prussian War. It was later organized to work for the 
American colony of Paris. The first thing that Dr. Blake and 
his Americans did was to get money. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 
and other Americans gave liberally. They procured from the 
French Gover’ ment the magnificent new buildings of the Lycé 
Pasteur at Neuilly, the well-known suburb of Paris. Here they 
have at present four hundred beds. 

**L had heard about this work up near the lines. A French 
nobleman was driving me over the battle-field of the Marne. He 
said: ‘Your Americans are almost uncanny in their celerity of 
movement. After the battle near my chéteau there were many 
badly shattered soldiers. I did not know what to do. They 
would die from loss of blood. I filled the chateau. But I had no 
doctors. Some one told me to telephone to Paris, thirty miles 
away. In desperation I telephoned to the American Ambulance, 
which makes a specialty of the badly wounded. I did not expect 
them inside of twenty-four hours. Judge of my bewilderment 
when inside of two hours I was surrounded by a dozen or more 
American ambulances. ‘C'est merveilleuse’ (it is wonderful). 

“Count Haudidier thus interested me in paying a visit to 
the American Ambulance Corps. I found the physician of the 
day and he gave me an hour of his time to go all over the hos- 
pital. He said: ‘Don’t call it a hospital; we want it known as 
the American Ambulance Corps.’ The doctor told me to use 
as few names as possible, because, he averred, ‘We are doing this 
for humanity, not for pay or praise.’ 1 saw wounded Senegalese, 
Turcos, Scotechmen, Englishmen, Algerians, lrishmen, Freneh- 
men, and one German. They seemed all getting well and were 
evidently enjoying their rest after the hideous trenches. 1 
heard of two or three remarkable things from my mentor. 

‘In the first place, the Americans began their work of healing 
by having the free services of the best American dentist in 
France two whole days a week. Every patient has his teeth 
looked after. They found that the English have the worst 
teeth and the Arabs have the best. They found many men 
suffered more from their teeth than from their wounds. In- 
flamed gums were very common among the French and English. 
The Moroccans and Algerians have almost perfect teeth. - By 
attending to the teeth, the American doctors cure the wounded 
ten days faster than any other corps now working either with 
the Germans or the Allies. The English hospitals are very 


practical. They have advised the French to take every German 
hotel in France for a hospital. This has added greatly to the 
Red Cross facilities. ...... 


“The American Ambulance Corps takes, as far as possible, 
only the desperate cases. They showed me a poor English 
soldier whose face had been almost blown off. But the skin 
and flesh and nose were still held on by just a thread of muscle. 
So they took him, they plastered him, they put his nose back on, 
they grafted and sewed. I saw him. The doctor remarked, 
‘We will make a decent-looking man out of him in a month or 
so.” Another case came in that looked hopeless. A soldier 
had his abdomen opened right across. These marvelous Yankee 
doctors saw that his viscera had not been torn. So they washed 
him out. They sewed together the most delicate tendons that 
had been torn by the shell. They treated him with antiseptics. 


They got him so well that he was able to chat when I passed 
through the ward.” 
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HAT 

i eetry, Mr. William Stanley Braith- 
waite, has published in the Boston Evening 
Transcript his roll of honor for 1914. 
accordance with his annual custom, he has 
named the most distinctive poems pub- 
lished during the year in eleven leading 
American magazines, and from these he 
has compiled a list of fifty-two which 
deserve, he thinks, especially high praise. 
Of these fifty-two he reprints, to ac- 
company his article in The Transcript, seven 
of the shortest. 


for evil, is strongly influencing contempo- 
rary literature, is reflected in but one of 
the seven poems which Mr. Braithwaite 
quotes. 
But the lines are spirited and musical and | 
show genuine feeling. | 
picture, but war must be shown as it is, 
in all its gory ugliness, if we are ever to 
rid the world of it. 
appeared in The Smart Set. 


They were fine, new flags that swung a-flying there, 
Oh, the pretty girls he glimpsed a-crying there, 


The ground all round is smeared with the gore of 


See where he lies 
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valued friend of American 


In 
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The European War, which, for good or 


Nor is it the best of the seven. 


It is not a pleasant 


The poem originally 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER 


By RuTH CoMFOoRT MITCHELL 


He marched away with a blithe young score of him 


With the first volunteers, 


Clear-eyed and clean and sound to the core of him, 


Blushing under the cheers. 


Pelting him with pinks and with roses— 
Billy, the Soldier Boy! 


Not very clear in the kind young heart of him 


What the fuss was about, 


But the flowers and the flags seemed part of him— 


The music drowned his doubt. 


It's a fine, brave sight they were a-coming there 
To the gay, bold tune they kept a-drumming 


there, 
While the boasting fifes shrilled jauntily— 
Billy, the Soldier Boy! 


Soon he is one with the blinding smoke of it— 


Volley and curse and groan: 


Then he has done with the knightly joke of it— 


It’s rending flesh and bone. 


There are pain-crazed animals a-shrieking there 
And a warm blood stench that is a-reeking there; 


He fights like a rat in a corner— 
Billy, the Soldier Boy! 


There he lies now, like a ghoulish score of him, 


Left. on the field for dead: 


him 
Even the leaves are red. 


The Thing that was Billy lies a-dying there, 
Writhing and a-twisting and a-crying there: 


A sickening sun grins down on him- 
Billy, the Soldier Boy! 


Still not quite clear in the poor, wrung heart of him 


What the fuss was about; 
or a ghastly part of him— 
While life is oozing out: 


There are loathsome things he sees a-crawling 


’ there; 


There are hoarse-voiced crows he hears a-calling 


there, 
Kager for the foul feast spread for them— 
Billy, the Soldier Boy! 


How much longer, O Lord, shall we bear it all? 


How many more red years? 


Story it and glory it and share it all, 


In seas of blood and tears? 


They are braggart attitudes we've worn so long; 
They are tinsel platitudes we've sworn so long— 


We who have turned the Devil’s Grindstone, 
Borne with the hell called War! 


There is the glamour of Celtic magic 


about another of the poems which Mr. 





Braithwaite has selected. 
The Forum. 


And a rough-built, falling wall and a rotting door 


My eyes are mute on the white edge of the dawn, 


The long soft hills grow black against the sky, 


The worn road stretches thin, and the low hedge 


And a white flower turns and breathes, and turns 


He found it in 


PILGRIMAGE 
By LAURA CAMPBELL 


will tread on the golden grass of my bright field, | 
When the passion-star has paled, when the | 
night has fled; 


I will tread on the golden grass of my bright field, 


In the glow of the early day when the east is red. 


In my bright field a broken beech-tree leans; 


And a giant boulder stands by a black-burned | 
wood; 


Sear, like a scar, the spot where a house once 
stood. 


My feet fall swift and bare upon the way... . 


The great wood moves, unfolds; the high trees 
sway. 


stirs, 
And a strong old bridge looms frail o’er a 


ghostly stream; 


again. ... 








Does it live, as I live? Does it wake, as I 


waked, from a dream? 


(How merciless is the dawn! how poignant the 


hush of my soul! 
How changeless the changing sky! how fearful 
that wild bird’s call! 


I hear the quick suck of his wing, the push of his 


breast—he is gone! 
How swift is an eon of time! how 
beginningless, all!) 


endless, 


I tread on the golden grass of my bright field; 


The sun's on a hundred hills; the night has fled; 


I tread on the golden grass of my bright field 


In the glow of the early day; and the east is red. 


We venture to suggest that Miss Wid- 
demer has written with greater sincerity 
and skill than in the pleasantly romantic 
composition of Mr. Braithwaite’s choice. 
It first appeared in The Craftsman. 


REMEMBRANCE: GREEK FOLK-SONG 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Not unto the forest—not unto the forest, O my 
lover! 
Why do you lead me to the forest? 


| Joy is where the temples are, lines of dancers 


swinging far, 
Drums and lyres and viols in the town 
(It is dark in the forest), 
And the flapping leaves will blind me and the 
clinging vines will bind me 
And the thorny rose-boughs tear my saffron 
gown- 
And I fear the forest. 


Not unto the forest—not unto the forest, O my 
lover! 
There was one once who led me to the forest: 
Hand in hand we wandered mute, where 
neither lyre nor flute, 
Little stars were bright against the dusk 
(There was wind in the forest) 
And the thicket of wild rose breathed across our 
lips locked close 
Dizzy perfumings of spikenard and musk. . . . 
I am tired of the forest. 


was 


Not unto the forest—not unto the forest, O my 
lover! 
Take me from the silence of the forest! 


I will love you by the light and the beat of drums 


at night 
And echoing of laughter in my ears, 
But here in the forest 
I am still, remembering a forgotten, useless thing, 


And my eyelids are locked down for fear of 
tears— 
There is memory in the forest. 


From The Bellman, that storehouse of 


good poetry, Mr. Braithwaite quotes five 
exquisite stanzas. 


TO A PHOEBE-BIRD 
By WITTER BYNNER 
Under the eaves, out of the wet, 
You nest within my reach; 
You never sing for me, and yet 
You have a golden speech. 


You sit and quirk a rapid tail, 
Wrinkle a ragged crest, 

Then pirouette from tree to rail 
And vault from rail to nest. 


And when in frequent, witty fright 
You grayly slip and fade, 

And when at hand you realight 
Demure and unafraid, 


And when you bring your brood its fill 
Of iridescent wings 

And green legs dewy in your bill, 
Your silence is what sings. 


Not of a feather that enjoys 
To prate or praise or preach, 

© Phoebe, with your lack of noise 
What eloquence you teach! 


‘*Evening,’’ which Mr. Braithwaite takes 
from The Yale Review, is a splendid example 
of condensation. 


EVENING 

By CHARLOTTE WILSON 
Go, little sorrows! From the evening wood 
Faint odors rise, that touch the heart like tears 
With inarticulate comfort. Lo, she bears 
A weary load—small cares that drug the blood, 
Small envies, sick desires for lesser good— 
All day, till now the evening reappears, 
They drop away, and she with wonder rears 
Her aching height from needless servitude. 
The tree-tops are all music; light and soft 
The brook’'s small feet go tinkling toward the sea 
Bearing the little day’s distress afar; 
While yonder, in the stillness set aloft, 
My one great Grief, still glimmering down on me, 
Smiles tremulous as a bereaved Star. 


And this, our final quotation from Mr. 
Braithwaite’s list, is proof that a real poet 
can make a work of art out of sociology. 
It appeared in Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE REGENTS’ EXAMINATION 
By JessIE WALLACE HUGHAN 


Muffled sounds of the city climbing to me at the 
window, 

Here in the summer noontide students busily 
writing, 

Children of quaint-clad immigrants, fresh from 
the hut and the Ghetto, 

Writing of pious Atneas and funeral rites of 


Anchises. 

Old-World credo and custom, alien accents and 
features, 

Plunged in the free-school hopper, grist for the 
Anglo-Saxons— 

Old-World sweetness and light, and fiery struggle 
of heroes, 


Flashed on the blinking peasants, dull with the 
grime of their bondage! 

Race that are infant in knowledge, ancient in 
grief and traditions— 

Lore that is tranquil with age and starry with 
gleams of the future— 

What is the thing that will come from the might 
of the elements blending? 


| Neuter and safe shall it be? Or a flame to burst 


us asunder? 
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Atherton, Gertrude. 
History. With 
pp. 329. New 


California: An Intimate 
rtraits and other illustrations. 8vo, 
ork: Harper & Brothers. $2 net. 


No one should be more competent than 
Mrs. Atherton to tell the story of the 
State with which so many of her works 
have dealt. The present volume, opening 
with a chapter on the geological history of 
California and rapidly sketching the early 
activities of the Mission Fathers and the 
periods of Spanish and Mexican rule, is 
written mainly round the figures of the 
great California promoters, toward whom 
Mrs. Atherton’s typically Hamiltonian 
attitude can be seen in this sentence: ‘‘ One 
ean only admire the ruthlessness of these 
great imaginations that elevate the beauty 
and prosperity of their chosen territory 


above the commonplace needs of the 
‘plain people’ or their own safety.”” The 
reader will naturally turn with most 


interest to her account of recent and con- 
temporary affairs, in which Mrs. Atherton 
has taken an energetic part. Independent 
in her view of the corruption, indifference, 
and bad politics in so much of California 
society, she makes short work of the agita- 
tors who go to the other extreme: ‘‘ Not 
one of these agitators since time began 
has displayed the slightest originality,” she 
says. One regrets that she does not men- 
tion the Japanese problem, on which she 
might be expected to throw some light. 
Anderson, Isabel. 


trated. 
pany. 


The Spell of Japan. [llus- 
8vo, pp. xviii-396. Boston: The Page Com- 
1914. $2.50 net. 

No mere prose weaves the spell of old 
Japan about the reader as does such verse 
as Alfred Noyes’s ‘‘Flower of Old Japan,” 
nor can the mere traveler or temporary 
sojourner venture comparisons with Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s interpretation of Japanese 
life. And Mrs. Anderson—for Isabel An- 
derson is the wife of Lars Anderson, 
sometime Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States to Japan—may not be blamed for 
failing to make us feel all that she herself 
evidently does. After all, it is the Japan 
of to-day, with its mixture of new and old, 
which the writer saw, and which she would 
help us to understand. Of this we get 
many attractive glimpses. Mr. Arnell’s 
story of his Ainu bear-hunt is vividly and 
rather humorously told. Mrs. Anderson’s 
chapters on Japanese literature, religion, 
art, and flowers are most informing. It is 
doubtful whether any reader will be moved 
to make a Japanese tour by reading this 
book; but if he ever does find himself in 
Yokohama or Tokyo, he will be glad that 
he did read it. 


Bennett, Arnold, From the Log of the Velsa. 
With colored cover, colored frontispiece, and 51 illus- 
trations by E. A. Pickards. Royal 8vo, pp. 350. New 
York: The Century Company. $3 net. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is the most prolific 
and versatile of writers, but this book 
presents even him from a new angle. It is 
the account of various cruises made by 
himself and his friend the artist in a 
cranky, flat-bottomed smack of fifty-one 
tons, whimsically described and _ highly 
flattered by its principal passenger. The 
book will remind many readers of Steven- 





’ 


son’s “Inland Voyage,’’ tho the tone of 
its humor is searcely equal to that of its 
predecessor. The Velsa tracked the canals 
of Holtand, visited the Zuider Zee, did not 
hesitate to explore the Baltic, investigated 
the Belgian coast, and finally sailed up the 
estuaries of Norfolk and Suffolk. But 
Mr. Bennett’s mind is busier when the 
Velsa is in port than on the high seas, 
and he is thus able to fill his pages with 
fragments of dialog and touch-and-go 
sketches of Amsterdam, Haarlem, Bruges, 
Copenhagen (where he found the art 
museum desolatingly disappointing), and 
many less known villages by the way. 
The light and charming pencil-sketches 
which are interspersed add much to the 
book, and in the frontispiece the reader 
may judge of Mr. Bennett’s own success in 
a medium with which he is not usually 
associated. 

Bullard, F, Lauriston. Famous War Corre- 
spondents. With sixteen portraits. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xviii-437. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2 net. 

Here is a book that may be called timely 
without fear of contradiction. Censorship 
in modern warfare, as every one knows, 
has revolutionized the réle of journalism, 
hitherto very important, and has _ prac- 
tically abolished the war correspondent. 
Hitherto brave journalists at the front, 
sharing with the fighting men the dangers 
of battle, have been permitted to send to 
their papers stirring accounts of what they 
have actually seen of the conflict, and 
millions of interested readers knew exactly 
what was happening in the theater of the 
war. All this has been changed. Events 
of stupendous import, sometimes involving 
the possible fate of nations, can now be 
kept secret for weeks—a fact illustrated by 
the sinking of the dreadnought Audacious. 
Instead of the splendidly written reports of 
battle and strategy which were available 
almost simultaneously with their occur- 
rence and which were secured at the cost 
of the correspondent’s health and at times 
his life, we must now be content with the 
dull, stodgy, official communiqués issued 
with wooden regularity by the opposing 
camps and categorically contradicting each 
other. The war correspondents of an olden 
time whose exploits are chronicled are 
Sir William Howard Russell, of Crimean 
fame, Archibald Forbes, Januarius Aloy- 
sius MaeGahan, Frederick Villiers, Ben- 
nett Burleigh, Edmond O’Donovan, the 
Five Vizetellys, Edward Frederick Knight, 
George Warrington Steevens, Winston 
Spencer Churchill, James Creelman, George 
Wilkins Kendall. 


Cable, George W. The Amateur Garden. 
Illustrated. Pp. 199. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


Nothing could be more unlike the Cable 
creole stories than this garden rhapsody, 
and yet the fluent style of this fascinating 
writer, his well-known choice of pertinent 
words, and convincing power are still prom- 
inently in evidence. When Mr. Cable 
left the South and settled in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, he identified himself 
heart and soul with its activities and 
ambitions. This book tells eloquently of 
his interest and achievements in the 





locality, in enhancing its natural beauties, 
and describing the ways and means, 
available to all, of beautifying home aeres 
even against great odds, and by descrip. 
tion, precept, and criticism shows the 
reader the best methods of cooperative 
gardening in the interest of an entire 
community. There are all sorts of artistic 
allusions to places and people, and we 
become much interested in the ‘People’s 
Institute,’ which, by offering prizes for 
the best unaided efforts in home-beautify- 
ing, has done much to stimulate popular 
interest in the city’s appearance. Mr, 
Cable makes his discussion of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers entertaining, and 
especially his consideration of ‘‘ where to 
plant what.” ‘‘A garden is a_house’s 
garments, its fig-leaves, as we may say, 
and the garden’s concealments, like its 
revelations, ought always to be in the 
interest of comfort, dignity, and charm.” 

Carruthers, D. Unknown Mongolia. A ree 
ord of travel and exploration on Russo-Chinese 
borderlands. With three chapters on sport by J. H. 
Miller, and an introduction by the 


Curzon. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xviii—659. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $7 net. 


Rt. Hon. 
Philadelphia: 


These volumes are of unusual interest 
and value to the geographer and cartog- 
rapher, the ethnologist, and the student of 
Chinese-Russian affairs as well as to the 
hunter of such rare game as the wild sheep 
of central Asia. They tell the story of 


explorations, in a region almost entirely 


new to white men, by the author and two 
companions, who were unusually well 
equipped, both with full knowledge of all 
that had been done in the surrounding 
region, and with scientific and surveying- 
instruments which they employed in ex 
ploring and mapping regions which have 
hitherto been the subject of mere guesswork 
by cartographers. The topographic, eth- 
nological, botanical, and zoological results 
of the journey, the light gained on’economi¢ 
and political relations of the very con- 
siderable area investigated, and the pos- 
sibilities of developments between the 
contiguous empires are well set forth. 
Incidentally, the history and ethnography 
of the entire region are detailed, and we 
are reminded vividly of Genghis Khan and 
Prester John. 

Cohen, Israel. Jewish Life in Modern Times. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xiii-374. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $3 net. 

Readers of Renan’s “History of the 
People of Israel’? and of the Jewish En- 
eyclopedia will find in Mr. Cohen’s com- 
prehensive study supplementary matter 
in a fascinating story. The task which the 
author set out to accomplish was a formid- 
able one. He attempted to present for the 
first time in English an account of the life 
and achievements of the Jewish people in 
all parts of the world at the present day. 
In order to accomplish this object he 
found it necessary not only to undertake 
exhaustive researches of actual conditions, 
but to present an adequate perspective 
of the past. He has done his work well, 
and we venture to bespeak for his book 
a creditable place in the contemporary 
literature of Israel. Despite the vastness 
of his subject, the illimitable vistas of 
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events whose beginnings are lost in the 
night of time, and the chaotic and het- 
erogeneous conditions occasioned by the 
dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
world, the author has attained some sort 
of unity and order in‘the plan and presen- 
tation of his difficult subject. His aim 
has been primarily to depict the highly 
variegated life of the Jewish people in its 
intimacy and intensity. 


Crawford, Mary Caroline. 
New England. Pp. 506. 
Company. 1914. $2.50. 

This is one of those beautifully bound and 
illustrated social books which usually ap- 
pear about holiday time, only, in this case, 
the exterior is an outward promise ful- 
filled by subject-matter full of information 
and interesting details of New England life 
fom the seventeenth century to nearly 
the present day. The author begins with 
the days of “the little red schoolhouse”’ 
and traces the gradual evolution of college 
and university life as exemplified by 
Harvard, Yale, Brown, and other well- 
known institutions. Interesting accounts 
are given of the social relaxations of the 
colonies, the prevalent style of dress, the 
expense of the luxuries and necessities of 
daily life, and the religious beliefs and 
restrictions of the New-Englanders. The 
courting and marriage customs, the re- 
muneration for all kinds of service, and a 
thousand and one of the details which filled 
the lives of our forefathers are described 
vividly and carefully. Such a_ book, 
naturally, abounds in detail, but it is full 
of information valuable in itself, and will 
make an attractive gift-book. 


Social Life in Old 
Boston: Little, Brown & 


Ditchfield, P. H. London Survivals. With 
colored frontispiece and 114 maps, plans, and iilus- 
trations. 4to, pp. 312. New York: F. A. Stokes 
Company. $3.50 net. 

Every year sees the destruction of old 
London landmarks, and for this reason, tho 
many books have been written about them, 
the whole treatment of this subject has to 
be revised almost as often as the treat- 
ment of a rapidly developing science. The 
present work, written by an old London- 
lover and amply supplemented with quota- 
tions from Lamb, Stow, and other antiqua- 
rians, is a very pleasant record of the 
remaining points of interest in the City 
proper, together with their literary and 
historical associations. There are chapters 
on the Roman Remains, the Tower, the 
pre-Reformation churches (of which eight 
are still extant), the churches of Wren, 
the Charterhouse, and other monastic 
remains, the Inns of Court and Chaneery, 
the Guildhall, the Halls of the City 
Companies, and the few ancient houses 
that have not been destroyed. More 
interesting still, because less familiar, is 
the record of old tablets, inn-signs, carved 
stones, ancient pipe-heads, and other 
sculptural and architectural details which 
are to be found in out-of-the-way nooks 
and courtyards. A word should be said 
for the attractive line-drawings of E. L. 
Wratten which illustrate many of these 
little-known points of interest. 


Embury I., Aymar. Early American Churches. 
With 102 illustrations from photographs. 4to, pp. 
189. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $2.80. ; 

At a time when American architects are 
80. generally turning back for their in- 
Spiration to the genuine national style of 
the colonial epoch, it is useful to have 
gathered together in complete form an 
illustrated record of .all the best surviving 





colonial churches. Mr. Embury, himself 
an architect, has compiled, largely out 
of old parish archives, a systematically 
grouped account of more than a hundred of 
these churches, many of them centers of 
historical interest as well as fine examples 
of American building during the period 
1638-1830; and to this he has prefixt a 
brief description of church government in 
early America and added a chapter on the 
evolution of chureh architecture. The 
main characteristic of these churches he 
finds to be a ‘‘dependenee on line and mass 
rather than ornament,” and in an interest- 
ing passage he shows how, classical in 
general design, they exhibit a remarkable 
individualistic tendency away from the 
tradition of classical *‘correctness,” freely 
combining Gothie and classical details. 
In most cases photographs are given of 
the interiors as well as of the exteriors. 


Ferrero, Guglielmo. Between the Old World 
and the New. Crown 8vo, pp. 383. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


This new work by the celebrated Italian 
historian treats in an entirely fresh way a 
problem which has formed the core of so 
many of his writings: the relation between 
the past and the future. In form it is a 
kind of symposium, which takes place on 
an ocean voyage between Riode Janeiro and 
Genoa, and in which the chief characters 
are Ferrero himself, a Brazilian admiral, an 
Argentine landowner, and certain other 
South-Americans and Italians. Nominally 
the discussion centers in a contrast be- 
tween Europe and America; at bottom it 
contrasts the Old World of restricted be- 
liefs and a point of view based upon the 
acceptance of limits with the New World 
of quantitative rather than qualitative 
values, which does not admit limits and in 
which consequently there is as yet no 
crystallization of human ideals and aims. 
The whole discussion in symbolized in one 
of the passengers, Mrs. Feldmann, the 
French wife of a New York banker, whose 
life suggests both of the contrasted stand- 
ards and whose presence in the book gives it 
some of the interest of a novel. The book 
touches in a very suggestive way upon a 
hundred phases of contemporary ‘life, and 
should appeal to any one who is interested 
in the play of the mind. 


Hammond, John Martin, Colonial Mansions 
of Maryland and Delaware. Illustrated. Pp. 294. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott Company. $5 net. 


The charm of this book is enhanced by 
sixty-five illustrations which help to attain 
the end for which the book was planned. 
The author describes the mansions, one 
by one, the location and the architectural 
scheme, and gives the history of different 
families who have planned, owned, inher- 
ited, or enjoyed such homes. Incidentally 
we get many interesting bits of colonial 
history and many suggestions which would 
increase the beauty and comfort of any 
houses over which we had any influence. 
Delaware shows decided evidence of 
Dutch influence, Maryland the English 
adaptation of classic models; Maryland 
shows more the influence of wealth than 
Delaware, but no more of charm or his- 
torical interest. Brick was the favorite 
material, and most of the mansions face 
the water. The period of fine building 
extends from 1735 to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Some of the traditions 
that hang about these homes savor of 
romance, but many of these can not be 
verified. 
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Hutton, W. H. Highways and Byways in 
Shakespeare’s Country. Pp. 441. London: The 
Maemillan Company. $2. 


The series of books known as ‘‘ Highways 
and Byways’”’ receives a welcome addition 
in this volume by Mr. Hutton, who, after 
forty years’ acquaintance of the country, 
has spent four years in condensing this 
knowledge into a book so that he might 
“hand on to others something of the 
pleasure which has been his for so many 
years.” Mr. Edmund New has profusely 
illustrated it. There is a map to follow, with 
chapters on every little town and hamlet, 
every road and lane, every famous place 
and person associated with Warwickshire. 
All famous people whose lives are identified 
with the country find a place. 

Hunt, Gaillard. Life in America One Hundred 


Years Ago. Pp. 278. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 


This is a sketch of life and manners in 
the United States in the year when peace 
was made with Great Britain. When a 
country celebrates it is well to know what 
it is celebrating, and the committee of one 
hundred having this anniversary in charge 
have asked Mr. Hunt to contribute to this 
celebration a volume giving the atmosphere 
of the time ‘‘one hundred years ago,’’ and 
a description of this country’s develop- 
ment into one of the great nations of the 
world. The subject sounds prosy, but the 
author makes it anything but that for his 
manner of telling the facts. He studies, 
with his reader, the country and the 
people as they were, their customs, habits, 


virtues, and vices. He discusses. the 
limitations of the traveler and the changes 
made by invention and progress. He 


relates the activities of men and women and 
the reasons why American women played 
no part in the country’s politics. Then 
comes an entertaining account of the 
American sense of humor, the religion, 
education, amusements, and the business 
of the day. In each case, conditions in 
1814 and conditions in 1914 are carefully 
compared and investigated, with the result 
that we appreciate the present much more 
when we read of the great strides this 
country has made forward in the hundred 
years of peace. 

James, George Wharton. Indian Blankets and 
Their Makers, With numerous illustrations and 
colored plates. 4to, pp. xvi-213. Chicago: A. C 
McClurg & Company. $5 net. 

With a production, according to Govern- 
ment figures, of nearly a million dollars’ 
worth of Navaho blankets in 1913, in- 
cluding hundreds ‘‘that would be the pride 
of any trained and expert collector, or 
grace the hall, den, library, or bedroom 
of the most fastidious, exacting, and artistic 
housewife in the land,” ‘it is time for an 
authoritative work on these blankets. 
And Mr. James weuld seem to have 
furnished it. Nothing is left untold: we 
learn the history of Navaho blanket-mak- 
ing, the origin and symbolism of the designs, 
the methods of weaving, and the business of 
buying and selling. Even a reader who 
picks up the book without any previous 
enthusiasm for Indian blankets will be 
fascinated by the brilliantly colored plates 
picturing some of the elaborate patterns. 
He will also find himself interested in the 
information regarding Navaho life and 
history, partly contained in the final chap- 
ter and partly scattered through the book. 


Jarintzoff, Madame N. Russia, the Country 
of Extremes. 8vo, pp. 372. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. $4. 


The great misfortune of Russia has been 
an unjust system of officialdom, by whieh 
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those who detect, or pretend to detect, 
crime in another are rewarded and the 
victim not uncommonly is shipped to 
prison or Siberia. The Russian lady who 
is author of the work before us dwells 
particularly on the intrigues of agents 
provocateurs which torment the life of 
the peasant and workingman, as well as of 
professional men and members of the 
Army, Navy—even of the police force, 
and render their pursuit of a livelihood so 
full of dangerous pitfalls. Her aim is thus 
to create a strong feeling of sympathy with 
Russians in their struggle toward free- 
dom. As she speaks with full knowledge 
of her country and her countrymen, she is 
enabled to write with directness, force, and 
often with striking effectiveness. This 
sympathy, she thinks, will give a new im- 
petus to the modern tendeney toward in- 
ternational understanding. She deals in 
terms which show her historic knowledge 
with the Russian Monarehy. A. better 
account of the Cossacks’ past and present 
we have neverread. Herchapteron Russian 
piety and the clergy of the Greek Chureh 
in Russia is as interesting as it is inform- 
ing. Kdueation and student life and the 
recent development of schools and colleges 
receive full 
these nurseries of knowledge that the seeds 
of revolutionary nihilism are sown and 
fostered. 


Lehmann, Lilli. My Path Through Life. 
Transiated from the German by Alice Benedict 
Seligman. With 50 illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. 510. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

An autobiography of unusual interest 
is that of the great German singer who 
originated so many parts in the Wagnerian 
opera and subsequently became known the 
world over both in opera and concert. 
Born in 1848, the year of revolutions, she 
passed her childhood in Prague, wander- 
ing thence through the towns of Germany 
with her father and mother, both famous 
singers before her, and made her début 
at Dantzic in 1868. Most interesting, 
perhaps, are her reminiscences of Wagner, 
who wanted to adopt her but was too 
young, in her mother’s opinion, to be the 
father of such a big girl. She gives many 
of Wagner’s letters, has much to say of the 
early days at Baireuth, and describes her 
experiences at court, her friendship with 
Rubenstein, Liszt, Carmen Sylva, Theo- 
dore Thomas, and other famous people, and 
her life in London, Stockholm, Berlin, and 
America, where she made her début in 
‘Carmen.’ Her book is remarkable not 
only as a record of the musical world during 
the last two generations, but as the ex- 
pression of a richly emotional life. 


MacDonnell, John de Courcy. Belgium, Her 
Kings, Kingdom, and People. Illustrated. Pp. 344. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $3.50. 


It is the irony of fate that just as 
Belgium has become a prey to war, and is 
in danger of losing her identity as an 
independent kingdom, there should appear 
this history of Belgian kings, Kingdom, 
and people. For this reason, the book will, 
however, have a greater attraction for the 
general reader. Mr. MacDonnell, after 
twelve years’ residence in Brussels under 
favorable circumstances, was qualified to 
give an authoritative account of the 
growth of that country. The choice of 
Leopold I., prince of Saxe-Coburg, as King 
of Belgium is described with intimate de- 
tails, showing how he began to mold the 
Belgians into the people they are to-day, 
and how his son, Leopold II., finished the 


consideration, for it is in- 


1914 


task. ‘‘Working on the same lines, they 
made modern Belgium great.” Leopold 
II. is known, best of all, as founder of 
the Kongo State, which was originally g 
humanitarian enterprise, into which he 
poured his private funds. The King is not 
to blame for what it ultimately became 
The rubber scandals of the Kongo ap 
familiar to every newspaper reader, but 
the author thinks that King Leopold was 
much maligned and misunderstood. The 
death of the Prince put the present King 
Albert in line of succession, and he im. 
mediately prepared himself conscientiously 
for the position of ruler. He is well known 
as a patron of art and literature. 


Marquand, Allan. Princeton Monographs in 
Art and Archeology. III. Luca della Robbia. With 
186 illustrations: from photographs and index. 4to, 
pp. 286. Princeton University Press. $7.50 net. 


In his monograph on Luca della Robbia, 
the well-known professor of art at Prinee 
ton has arranged in chronological sequence 
the sixty-two works known to be Luea’s, 
with a final chapter on works in the manner 
of Luca, 127 in number, attributed to but 
not known to be by him. In each ease a 
history and brief criticism of the work are 
given, based upon related documents in the 
Florentine archives, which are also printed 
in full, many of them for the first time, 
and followed by a bibliography. The whole 
is prefaced by an adequate and severely 
impersonal introduction, giving the chief 
facts. of Luca’s life, style, and method of 
work in marble, bronze, and terra-cotta, 
and ‘briefly tracing the development of his 
chosen medium, usually substituted by him 
for marble, out of the medieval Italian 
majolica. The present volume is to be 
followed by similar monographs on Andrea 
della Robbia, Giovanni della Robbia, and 
the Robbia school. 


Moqué, Alice Lee. Delightful Dalmatia. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 1914, 
Pp. 374. Illustrated. $2 net. 

The sunny shore and _ island-studded 
coast of Dalmatia has within a very few 
years become one of the most. visited 
tourist fields in Europe. With its sister 
lands, Bosnia and Herzegovina, one of the 
centers of conflict in the terrible war 
raging in Europe, Dalmatia forms one of 
the most picturesque portions of the 
Balkan peninsula. Mrs. Moqué’s book isa 
chatty, personal account of a summer 
eruise along the coast of this beautiful 
province. The personal note in the book is 
strong, and one gets a deal of gossip of 
fellow tourists, particularly of ‘‘ John.” 
The work is built on the guide-book plan, 
with little or no attention to definite 
and matter-of-fact information concerning 
ethnic types, ‘social forces, and economic 
conditions. The accounts of the coast- 
towns—and notably of Ragusa, that dream- 
city of the Adriatic—are well written. The 
book has forty-five good illustrations and 
an excellent map. 


Northend, Mary H. Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings. With numerous illustrations. 4to, 
pp. xvi-274. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1914. 
$5 net. \ 

Miss Northend chooses: twenty-two old 
New-England homesteads with historic 
associations, tells the story of each, and 
shows us pictures of exterior and interior. 
First of all are the House of the Seven 
Gables, the Olives house, and the Picker- 
ing house at Salem. There are the preten- 
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severely outlined Colonel Jeremiah Lee 
house in Marblehead, the simple Adams 
homestead in Newbury, Franklin Pierce’s 
emmonplace house in Hillsboro, N. H.., 
the Quincy mansion in Quincy, ‘Hey 
Ronnie Hall,”’ Bristol, R. I., and that house 
every American knows—the Longfellow 
home in Cambridge. Our book naturally 
is full of graceful doorways, colonial furni- 
ture, china-closets, and fireplaces. There 
are interesting stories a plenty, one of the 
best of which tells how Martha Hilton 
became Madam Wentworth. The book is 
handsomely bound, and in every way 
pleasing to the eye. 


Oleott, Charles S. The Lure of the Camera. 
Ilustrated from photographs by the author. Crown 
§vo, pp. xv-301. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3 net. 

This book has the same kind of charm 
and attractiveness as have the author’s 
two former volumes, ‘‘George Eliot”? and 
“The Country of Sir Walter Scott.” 
Artistic photography and literary quality 
are brought to bear upon a range of sub- 
jects which have unusual interest in 
America and England. Mr. Olcott, the 
author, is not a writer by profession. He 
isa business man whose life has been active 
and practical’and who has yet found time 
and opportunity to cultivate a natural 
love for letters—a trait which imparts to 
his volumes that charm and intimacy 
found in the amateur, in the fine sense of 
the word. During recent years he has 
spent his summers adventuring among the 
homes and haunts of his favorite authors, 
among whom are numbered Wordsworth, 
Burns, Carlyle, De Quincey, George 
Eliot, Drummond, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward in England; and 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Aldrich, 
Celia Thaxter, and John Burroughs in 
America. Mr. Olcott has suceeeded in 
bringing the reader in close contact with 
these cherished authors. He introduces 
us to them personally, as it were. 


Powell, E, Alexander, F.R.G.S, The End of the 
Trail: The Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. With 48 full-page illustrations and a map. 
§vo, pp. xiv-462. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3 net. 


This imaginative, original writer, author 
of “The Last Frontier,’’ has sueceeded at 
this late day in producing a book which re- 
clothes our own country with some of the 
primitive charm, the glow, and fascination 
which enveloped the New World at the 
time of its discovery. The principal 
motive of the book, with its forty-eight 
striking illustrations, is to set forth the 
unrevealed wonders of the ‘‘Lost West,” 
the region comprised by New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia. Here is the story 
of the American pioneers in their onward 
march from the Hudson to the Ohio, 
thence to the Mississippi, across the plains 
to the Rockies, ‘‘until athwart the line of 
their advance they found another ocean. 
They could go no farther, for beyond that 
ocean lay the overpopulated countries of 
the yellow race. The white man had 
completed his age-long migration toward 
the beckoning West; his march was 
finished; in the golden lands which look 
upon the Pacific he had come to the End 
of the Trail.’”’ Mr. Powell’s book is full of 
surprizes. It reveals to us how little we 
really know of the world, and how vain it is 
to boast that the globe has at last been 
ransacked of its wonders. 
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2 ‘‘Sure! Mother always used it. $ 
F And he might add that “Mother” isa | 
d sensible and thoroughly practical housewife. ? 
; She has the best of reasons for favoring : 
4 Campbell’s Tomato Soup 4 
e Not only because it saves time and avoids needless 
: labor and care, but because it is so entirely wholesome 
P| and satisfying. Py 
i Nourishing in itself, an aid to digestion, a sharpener | 

of appetite—this perfect soup is, in a 

fact, a regular promoter of good-nature 

and sturdy health. 

Buy it by the dozen. Enjoy it regu- 

larly and often. You will find it always 

acceptable, always good. 
e Your money back if not satisfied. 
: 21 kinds 10c a can 21 Kntoe 
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Pratt, Helen Marshall. Westminster , s 
Its Architecture, History, and Monainest p & famous 


7 - 2 vols., 8vo. New York: uffield & Co) s -do 
Does your lighting evel va patina Seam and-dot 


bound cor 
° With London threatened by Zeppelin, § S#vesen 
pay you a profit? and St. Paul’s, the Parliament Building doubt his 


and Westminster Abbey presenting sug alluring. 





shining marks for German bombs, { tion Irelan 

Store — expect aif instinctively thinks that we can not Po sirugeles 
department, and every part of too many trustworthy descriptions of » Bnglish , 
: important historic structures. On th real and tr 
it, to earn a profit. Why not other hand, with “Neale’s,” Dart’s, Ack. PMS Of 
light? man’s, and Stanley’s treatises on Weg. —_ 
E minster Abbey (to mention only these, Sati 
Office managers look for each instructive in its own way, one s§ 4" _ 
tempted to ask—why this new essay? By —* 

a profit on every employe, when one examines the present portly ye 
work of over 800 pages, with its wealth gf "" °° , 

every system, and every part architectural discussion and illustration, of ad its | 


oN cal sitaeie : ions, mal 
- historical investigation and narrative, an |“! 


of biographical detail, he is satisfied that esting. E 
here are combined elements that ap but histo 
worthily brought together. The author's — 
intent was evidently to stress the founding = yd 
of the Abbey, the work of Edward the should 1 
Confessor, of Henry III., and Henry vi, Dublin: 


of their equipment. Why not 
light? 

Managers of all kinds of 
business and buildings — why 


. oki v and the influence of the English school of somal - 
not make pr ofits from your Bg Cag ode Rome co Gothic as against that of the French he 
lioht? eee oe ee ee school, these being the foci of critical dis a th é 
gat: aoe a cussion. Her interest is also very vitally} % "° “ 

. : R felt in the biography of those who either the kings, 

Alba Lighting Equipment contributed architecturally or directively aad knees 
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TER ’ amount of reading that would easily § $.00 net. 
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restaurant ; makes them stay longer, buy more and buy better. gland. And the result is so lit up with} in muse 
anecdote, allusion, and incident that the | sionary | 
These Lighting Articles are Free effect is pleasing and enticing. to the te 
When you know the facts, it is easy to get “Profit Making Light”. The fol- watten 
lowing pamphlets ¢e// the facts. One or more of them will be sent free, on request Rihbany, Abraham Mitrie. A Far Journey. 8 ~~ “ 
with a Portfolio of Individual Suggestions for your particular needs. 7 Si a site. New York: Houghte Seton 
Which are you interested in? , ‘ , ; lace “‘v 
Me 5-Offices Seen Abraham Rihbany is a Syrian who had c frost 
2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals to borrow the money with which to come 1 ‘ 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches to this country. He reached here with He pee. 
4-Stores 8-Banks only nine cents in his pocket. He has ae 
: since become pastor of the famous chureh § ° os 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh once occupied by James Freeman Cuaen me™™ 





Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, Boston . Se = Ree § .: + & ¢ellent it 
_Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto The story of his childhood in Syria 1s 


illuminating, with its revelations of primi 
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His father was a stone-mason of the prov- § pany. $3 
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: The permanent knowledge of owning an Syrian episodes reveal Biblical background, an, res 
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Stevenson, Burton EK, The Charm of Ireland. | has co 
Illustrated. Pp. 564. New York: Dodd, Mead &§ (ace 
Company. $2.50. 
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js famous ruins, wild mountain passes, 
jsland-dotted lakes, green fields, and rock- 
hound coast. No one who reads Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘“‘Spell of Holland’’ would 
doubt his ability to make his subject 
alluring. When we take into considera- 
tion Ireland’s legendary wealth, its political 
struggles, and the late developments in the 
English Home-Rule movement, Ireland’s 
real and traditionary saints, and its famous 
pints of interest, we realize that it is an 
exceptional opportunity for an exceptional 
writer. The book is a decidedly human 
and intimate account of a trip made by the 
author and his wife through every part of 
Ireland, and his sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of the Irish character, with its virtues 
and its failings and its lovable limita- 
tions, make the account edifying and inter- 
esting. Historical facts are not neglected, 
but history is so woven in with beautiful 
descriptions and chatty stories that we 
absorb it unconsciously. We find, as we 
should expect, excellent descriptions of 
Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, and Cork, the 
banks of the Shannon, the land of Tip- 
prary, and the Lakes of Killarney; but, 
more than that, we enjoy the account 
of the cashels and raths, the tumuli of 
the kings, to which one has to crawlon hands 
and knees, the grave of Ossian, the glens of 
Antrim, the cross of Monasterboice, and 
other points of great interest. The author 
loses no opportunity to get the Irish point 
of view on the problems of the day. 


Stuck, Hudson. 
Dog Sled. 
$3.50 net. 

The Archdeacon of the Yukon believes 
in muscular Christianity, and as a mis- 
sionary in Alaska has had his creed put 
to the test. While a great deal has been 
written about Alaska and the Klondike, 
we have never yet found a book which 
leaves upon the mind so vivid an im- 
pression of the life and scenery of the 
place ‘‘where winter barricades the realms 
of frost’? as this startlingly brilliant 
volume. Mr. Stuck is a master of English 
descriptive style, and his absorbing story 
is illustrated with numerous _half-tone 
illustrations and equipped with an ex- 
cellent index. 


Ten Thousand Miles with a 
8vo, pp. 420. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Taft, Mrs. William H. Recollections of Full 
Years. Pp. 395. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. $3.50 net. 

If Mrs. Taft’s recollections were of only 
the four years when she was the first lady 
of the land, they would be interesting 
because they deal with events, problems, 
and people familiar to every living Ameri- 
tan, restating as they do experiences with 
which the daily press kept us familiar. In 
addition to that, however, Mrs. Taft has 
had experiences which outweigh in im- 
portance even her days in Washington. 
Her account of the Philippines, as they 
were when Mr. Taft headed the second 
Philippine Commission, and the gradual 
changes for the better accomplished under 
his direction as governor, is of much 
attraction for all who realize the gravity of 
the problem that faces the country now. 
Altho her view-point is American and dem- 
cratic, she still upheld and advocated a 
certain amount of formal dignity in connec- 
tion with the White House and the social 
life of the President. The life of the Tafts 
has covered many countries, and in every 
fase Mrs. Taft’s account of places and 
description of people, notably the Japanese 
aud Chinese, is fascinating and compre- 
hensive. In her allusions to Mr. Roosevelt, 
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STRIKING proof of Elgin 


watchmaking skill is fur- 
nished through the acceptance by the United States 
Government of a number of Elgin Watches for use 
by the torpedo boat flotilla of the U.S. Navy. These 
are the first and only American watches ever accepted for 
this strenuous service. Only after six months’ gruelling 
tests at the U.S. Naval Observatory was the govern- 
mental O. K. put upon them. This precision of 


ELGIN Watches 


assures their worthiness as life companions. They 
are also beautiful—and they are strong. In fact, 
Elgin Watches combine the qualities which make 
them eminently fitted 


For Christmas Giving 


Besides being practical gifts—everyday necessities 
-—-they inspire pride of possession. Elgin owners 
know they are carrying timekeepers famous for a 
half-century—the standard watches of the world. 


There are models for business and professional men 
and women, for railroad men and for young folks. 
You can get exactly the right model for the person 
you have in mind—at the price you have in mind. 


Here are four fine Elgin Watches, 
all suitable for gifts: 
LORD ELGIN 


The Masterwatch. $735 


LADY ELGIN 


A dainty, Timekeeper— 





to $85. pendant and bracelet, : A. 
\ wide range of prices. 
B. W. RAYMOND G. M. WHEELER 
The Railroad Man's The Foremost Medium 
: Watch, $80 to $372.50. Priced Watch. $50 to S25. 








Ask your Elgineer—your local jeweler—for 
further proof of the high efficiency of every 
Elgin Watch. And see the various models, 
which he will gladly display to you. 

Write us for booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
: Elgin, Illinois 
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HEN the United States Govern- 

ment makes exhaustive and 
comparative tests of automatic pistols, 
you surely cannot do better than be 
guided by its selection. 


** The Colt was adopted by the Army 
and Navy because of its marked 
superiority to any other pistol.’’ 


Could anything be more convincing? And for 
the protection é6f your home and family what 
are the two chief essentials required in a fire- 
arm? Safety plus quickness. In the Colt 
you have the positive kind of safety—automatic 
safety. The famous Grip Safety pf the Colt 
not only protects you, but 


Enables You to Fire the First Shot First 


to “get there” before the other fellow in time of 
imminent danger. There is absolutely no danger 
to you, but certain danger to theintruder of your 
home if you own a Colt Automatic Pistol. 
Write for free booklet, “How to Shoot,” and Catalog 
26, If you want a copy of the famous war picture, 
Colts to the Front” (miniature shown here), size 
26x22 inches, done in full colors, ready for framing, 
enclose 10c for postage, etc. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG.CO.., Hartford, Conn. 


| AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 
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Be | Just’ What / Needed—Usefil Things 


OF Be Christmases to come he will be wearing his 
Krementz Collar and Cuff Buttons and thinking of 


One gift box contains four Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled 
Gold wear-proof Collar Buttons—a liberal dollar’s worth. 


Krements 


Another gift box contains a pair of Krementz Cuff Buttons—the only 
cuff buttons built with the Krementz unbreakable one-piece-bean-and- 
Many distinctive designs, plain, engine-turned or engraved--$2 





























The third gift box contains one pair of Krementz one-piece-bean-and- 
post Cuff Buttons and two Krementz Collar Buttons—all for $2.50. 


The better haberdasheries and jewelry stores s-ll Krementz Collar 
and Cuff Buttons, backed by this rock-ribbed Krementz guarantee: 
“*If damaged from ANY cause, a new button FREE.’’ 


If your dealer hasn’t received his Christmas stock, order direct from 
us, enclosing price. Ask for “Show Me”’ booklet. 
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Mrs. Taft is most tactful and diplomat, PERS 
She writes of the deep friendship betwey 


him and Mr. Taft, and the days when 


















Roosevelt, Mr. Root, and Mr. Taft wey THE F. 
aptly caricatured as the ‘‘Three Musk 

teers”; they “‘worked together in gu HAT 2 
harmony, and with such high mutual ‘ 
ard, as one remembers now with si private 
gard, Inguly’ 3 : 
satisfaction.” Later there is a hint thy but is clair 
Mrs. Taft did not share her husbands gnphasizec 
complete faith in Mr. Roosevelt’s attitud upon the 


but she says nothing disagreeable and 9 ; 
indicates her suspicions. The whole he Thayer Ma 
is delightful in its subject-matter and jg uh Passe 
treatment. The period described is gti December 
so fresh in our memories that it is all thf jjstorians’ 
more vivid and entertaining, especially th wre the t 
chapters describing the Philippines. 

employs t« 


Whiting, Lilian. The Lure of London. jin} world-v 


trated. Pp.356. Boston: Little, Brown & Compayy, - 

1914. $3 net. Pan paper goes 

5 ; im the V 
Kvery traveler has experienced the lup him th 


of London, but here is an opportunity fe in saying 1 
even stay-at-homes to enjoy the fascin. 
tions of London’s historic landmarks, ew Owes to 
toms, and strange spell. It is a glorifig§@ Dever 
guide-book. We see London, through Mis daborate!, 
Whiting’s graphic descriptions, as a ey the | 
alive, its public buildings, its art galleries, and from 
its clubs and social activity, its daily life difficulty ¢ 
and routine, its sports and amusemenk§iticle wh 


its religious principles, its well-knom Great Brit 
writers, artists, and political potentate To whi 
No phase of life is omitted. The autho 

has the power of making her description§ Admira 


and discussions vitally interesting, espe§ British pe 
cially the spell of Westminster Abbey ani snal loss. 
the spiritual work done by Archdeaemfof the gr 
Wilberforce. influence 
naval hist 


Woodberry, George E. North Africa and tie§ policy of 
Desert, Scenes, and Woods. Cloth, pp. 364. Nev 
This is 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

In this volume a well-known critic, poef dance bi 
and traveler has given his impressions to find G. 
North Africa and the desert beyond. 
Tunis and Tripoli and the less familiar . —_ 
towns of Tlemcen, Tougoust, Djerba, andj quite as 1 
Figuig form the centers for descriptiv§ Navy ow 
chapters filled with scenes of life in the We are ¢ 
villages and of silence on the rolling sands. Biken’s 
Mr. Woodberry comes to new experience} he 
in a sympathetic frame of mind and pghttance, 
always ready to look deeply into what thergupon Hi 
istosee. Indeed, one sometimes thinks that} 1999, js ‘ 
he sees more than is before the eye, and that Navy as 
the outer reality is treated a bit mor i 
symbolically than it deserves. It is agail appeared 
the age-old conflict between the repre 
ductive and the representative in art, and 
yet even if one is a little shy toward some 
of Mr. Woodberry’s results, one must re 
ognize in him a skilful artist of unusudl 
powers of description. The mystery and 
charms of the borders of the garden df. dj 
Allah seem the more charmingly mysterious ee | 
: ; haval aff 
in these pages. A chapter of particula 
interest is ‘‘On the Mat,” in which the 2. 
subtle ties between North - African life apertal 
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Uncertain.—Uncle Sol threw aside tl®§ carser ¢ 
letter he was reading and uttered an & 


. ; ; death. 

clamation of impatience. val 
“Doggone!” he eried. “ Why callg™’® st 
people be more explicit? ” Admi 


‘*What’s the matter, pa? ’’ asked Aullfp 
Sue, 

“This letter from home,” Uncle & 
answered, “‘ says father fell out of the old 
apple-tree and broke a 
town Telegram. 
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The 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE FATHER OF THE WORLD'S 
NAVIES 

HAT a genius in any line is never the 

private property of any one nation 


hut is claimed by the world as a whole is 


auphasized in some of the British comment 
yon the death of Rear-Admiral Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, who, at the age of seventy- 
four, passed away suddenly in Washington, 
December 1. ‘‘The greatest among naval 
historians’” and ‘‘the naval philosopher” 
ye the terms which the London Post 
aploys to describe this American citizen 
of world-wide reputation. And the same 
paper goes even further, practically calling 
him the Von Moltke of the British Navy, 
insaying that Great Britain 


Owes to the great American a debt which 
can never be repaid, for he was the first 
daborately and comprehensively to formu- 
late the philosophy of British sea-power, 
ad from time to time, as occasions of 
difficulty arose, he published an essay or an 
uticle which indicated the right course for 
Great Britain to follow. 


To which the London Chronicle adds: 


Admiral Mahan’s death will come to the 
British people with a sense of acute per- 
gnal loss. His name will rank with those 
of the greater naval historians, and the 
influence of the lessons he deduced from 
naval history has helped to shape the naval 
plicy of not a few Powers. 


This is high praise, yet it needs only a 
glance backward a score of years or so 
to find Germany making fully as eulogistic 
statements, and indeed acknowledging 
quite as readily the debt that the German 
Navy owes to Admiral Mahan’s teachings. 
We are told by the New York Times that 
Mahan’s first book of international im- 
prtance, ‘‘The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History,” published in Boston in 
1890, is ‘‘really responsible for the German 
Navy as it is to-day.’’ As soon as the book 


appeared , 


It was immediately translated into Ger- 
man. Emperor William was so imprest 
wih the book that he ordered a copy 
placed in the library of every German war- 
ship, and ordered all German naval officers 
fo read and study it. Emperor William 
praised it as the greatest modern work on 
taval affairs, and the greatest work on sea- 
power. This book taught the Germans the 
Inportance of gaining sea-power. 


That such recognition of the attain- 
ments of Admiral Mahan was not unjusti- 
fed is clearly seen in the accounts of his 
tateer that have been published since his 
death. Terming him “America’s foremost 
laval strategist,’ The Times adds: 


‘Admiral Mahan was as familiar with 
rope, her history and armaments, as he 





was with American history, and knew 
Many of the men actively identified with 
the war in high places in England, Ger- 
Many, and France. Some of his intimate 
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The degree of enjoyment which you get 
from coffee depends as much upon the way 
it is made as upon the price that you pay for 
the coffee. 

Manning-Bowman Percolators make per- 
fect coffee. Whether heated by electricity, 
alcohol or on the kitchen range the principlein 
all Manning-Bowman Percolators is the same. 

soring with cold water, they will make 
coffee of a much superior flavor and as 
quickly as it can be made in ordinary perco- 
lators starting with hot water. 

Our experience of over fifty years results 
not only in the best methods of construction, 
but enables us to produce ware that is un- 
excelled in beauty of design. 

This experience is back of the entire line 
of Manning-Bowman Ware, which includes 
Chafing Dishes, Tea Ball Tea Pots, Egg 
Boilers, Kettles, Casseroles and a complete 


Illustrated booklet of any of 
these articles sent on request. 


Manning-Bowman Ware is on sale 
at jewelry, hardware, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. 


For free book of chafing-dish recipes 
write for Catalogue M-3. Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper 
and Aluminum Ware 
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Boat Owners, Useful, Beautiful, 
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pact. Guaranteed. Sent post- 
paid for $2.50. 
The Sterling Manufacturing Co. 

Cleveland Ohio 
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under plain cover, post paid, $2.00. 
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The sleeves are made of leather and the body has leather 
lining that keeps out all cold and wind. 
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the wristlets keep the wind from blowing up the sleeves. 
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friends among the military and naval y 
in Europe had lost their lives in the war, 
this shocked him. Some of these officers 
met in his travels, and when he réceiye 
honorary degrees at Oxford and Cambridg 
and many more when he went to The Hag, 
in 1899 as American naval delegate to { 
First Peace Conference. 

There were distinct reasons why { 
American people congratulated themselyg 
upon the presence of Admiral Mahan, thy 
Captain Mahan, in the First ' 
Conference. He was not only a naygl 
strategist and scholar, but was even tha! 
regarded as the most eminent living q 
pert in naval strategy. Then he haf 
always consistently advocated strong navig 
and preparedness for war, with special 
reference to naval influence in making fy 
peace. Added to his equipment as 4 
diplomatist in the delicate and comple 
task before The Hague Conference was his 
experience as a public man who had beg 
hailed as the first great exponent of th 
philosophy of sea-power. 
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Admiral Mahan has himself told how it 
came about that his great naval history wa 
written. The inspiration came throughs 
reading of the historian Mommsen. fe 
was suddenly struck with a realization d 
that writer’s failure to recognize the alt 
important influence of ‘‘sea-power”’ upon 
the career of Hannibal. In the same mo 
ment the need became apparent to him 
of an exhaustive definition of the part that 
this arm of a nation’s fighting strength 
must play in all international history. Th 
outline of the subsequent analysis of naval 
strategy and strength was submitted t 
Admiral Luce, and was diseust at length by 
the two men. When the whole work came 
to be written it was the result of the thought 
and experience of a lifetime and of the mos 
painstaking method and analytical crith 
cism. In seeking to define in brief what he 
felt was embraced in any philosophy d 
naval strategy, Admiral Mahan coined the 
phrase ‘‘sea-power,’’ which has been sine 
accepted so universally in common speeéh 
that its origin has been nearly forgotten. 
Of this choice of terminology the Admiral 
has written: 
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Purists, I said to myself, may criticiz 
me for marrying a Teutonic word to oned 
Latin origin, but I deliberately discarded 
the adjective, ‘“‘ maritime”’ being too smooth 
to arrest men’s attention. I do not know 
how far this is usually the case with 
phrases that obtain currency. My itt 
pression is that the originator is himsel 
generally surprized at their taking hold. 
I was not surprized in that sense. The 
effect produced was that which I fully 
proposed, but I was surprized at the extent 
of my success. ‘‘Sea-power,” in English 
at least, seems to have come to stay, in the 
sense I used it. The ‘‘sea-powers” welt 
often spoken of before, but in an entirely 
different manner—not to express, as ! 
meant to, at once an abstract conceptiol 
and a concrete fact. 
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Tho a man generally of little profit to the 
professional interviewer, and much 
modest to permit himself to incur often te 
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exprest, yet as early as August 3, while the 
furopean War was still to the mass of 
people in this country an event incredible, 
Admiral Mahan did grant one interview, 
in which he stated plainly his view of the 
gtuation in Europe. The New York Sun 
quotes from his remarks, as follows: 


The aggressive insolence of Austria’s 
itimatum to Servia, taken with the con- 


Hyssion by the latter of all the demands ex- 


cept those too humiliating for self-respect, 
indieates that the real cause of the war is 
other than set forth by the ultimatum. 

Knowing from past experience how the 
matter must be regarded by Russia, it is 
inredible that Austria would have ven- 
twed on the ultimatum unless assured 
forehand of the consent of Germany to 
it The inference is irresistible that the 
substance of the ultimatum was the pre- 
text for a war already determined on as 
son as plausible occasion offered. 

If Germany succeeds in downing both 
france and Russia she gains a respite by 
land which may enable her to build up her 
ga foree equal or superior to that of 
Great Britain. Germany’s procedure is to 
overwhelm at onee by concentrated prepa- 
ration and impetuous momentum. If she 
fail in this she is less able to sustain pro- 
longed aggression, as was indicated in the 
Franco-Prussian War during and after the 
siege of Paris. 


Mentioning the innate modesty of the 
celebrated Admiral, 7'he Times says: 


Altho by no means a militarist, in the 
vnse that he applauded war and its pur- 
poses and effects, Admiral Mahan was a 
frm believer in the doctrine of preparing 
for the utmost eventualities. He was also 
modest. It has been told of him that, when 
he was returning from Europe to take his 
place on the Board of Strategy, at the open- 
ing of the Spanish War, he traveled under 
an assumed name, so that he would not be 
interviewed upon his arrival in New York. 

He was on the passenger-list of the 
Bruria as ‘‘A. T. Maitland,” and upon 
her arrival at the pier in New York the 
reporters spied him out. There was an- 
other captain on board—Captain Paget, of 
the British Navy. Him they interviewed, 
failing to capture their man. Had he seen 
(aptain Mahan? ‘‘Why, yes; I met him 
on the boat. A very pleasant man—very. 
Traveling inecog., tho, very much incog. 
Doesn’t want to be interviewed. Said he 
wouldn’t be interviewed on any account. 
(od bless my soul, perhaps I shouldn’t 
have said even so much!” As to his fame, 
he once wrote in a letter to a friend: ‘It 
tay seem odd to you, but I do not to this 
(ay understand my success. I had done 
what I intended to do. I recognize that 
hople have attributed to me a great suc- 
tess, and have given me abundant recog- 
tition. I enjoy it, and am grateful; but 
lor the most part I do not myself appreciate 
the work up to the measure exprest by 
others.” 





“Made in U. S. A.”—We excel other 
‘ountries in the very thing for which they 
we noted. Italy, old as she is, can boast 
of but one Rome, while the United States 
as fifteen. Greece can show on her map 
but one Athens, while we have nineteen.— 
New York Evening Post. 
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aman! New Gillette 
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French Ivory, right in line 
with the latest ideas in men’s 
toilet articles. In appear- 
ance and service the quality 
gift, matching handsomely with 
the glass, enamel and white tile 
of modern bathroom fittings. 

Of all the articles for men, the 
Gillette is about the most uni- 
versal. Practical for every man 
personally. 

To the man who already owns 
one Gillette—give another of a 
different style, a Combination or 


Travelers’ Set, an “‘Aristocrat” to the Gillette user as a packet of 
or a “Bulldog” Gillette. the double-edged Gillette Blades. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY. » BOSTON 


the Great Quality Gift 
for Men 


To the young man — take this 
occasion to give a more elaborate 
Gillette Set than he could afford 
to buy for himself. 


Look at the Gillette displays 
in the stores. See the “Bulldog,” 
the new stocky-handled Gillette 
—the Razor designed for the 
Chief of the Company. Dozens 
of other sets in Metal and 
Leather cases, with Silver and 
Gold Razors—a variety to please 
every taste and a range of prices 
to suit your purse. 

You can choose a Gillette at 
anywhere from $5 to $50—and 
for a small gift at 50c. or $1 there 
is nothing that appeals so much 








‘*The lens is the most important 
part of your glasses. 


And yet few people know whether they are getting 
good lenses or bad. These were made by the American 
Optical Company, the oldest optical manufacturers in 
America and the largest in the world. If you always 
insist upon getting American Optical Company lenses 
you will be sure to have the best glasses obtainable.’’ 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician—he knows 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY (A) 
Southbridge Massachusetts 


Largest Manufacturers of Spectacles, Eyeglasses and 
Lenses in the World. 
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‘We can enlarge our political power } 
joining to Germany those middle Europe 
States which are at present independe 
by forming a central European unig 
which should be concluded not merely f 
the purpose of defense, but which shoy 
have the purpose of defense and offey 
for promoting the interests of all 
members. This object can, in all proh 
bility, be realized only after a victorioy 
war which establishes for all time 
fidence in Germany’s power, and makg 
it impossible for Germany’s enemies tj 
oppose our aims by force. 

‘Tt can really not reasonably be expectej 
that Germany, with her 65,000,000 ip 
habitants and her world-wide trade, shoul 
allow herself to be treated on a footing d 
equality with France with her 40,000,0q 
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men) to act as arbiters to the States of the 
Old World, and to exercise an absolute 
supremacy on the sea. It can really no 
be expected that Germany, with her cop 
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Colonial Power and to acquire territories 
suitable for a settlement, while State 
with a decreasing or an insufficient popule 
tion, such as France and England, shar 
the possession of the Old World with 
Russia, which in the main is an Asiatic 
Power. 

“It became England’s task to spread 
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‘ms are directed by Germans. 
firm : 


anig'® policy and pretensions. 


The 


British people does not suffice to people and 
exploit the enormous British possessions. 


“Thus- the English are vintdally com- 


pelled to employ foreigners::- : Besides, 
(erman businéss,men are, generally ‘con- 
sidered to be more reliable and painstaking 


than Englishmen,..and German. technical 


Mvorkers of every kind are by-many more 
highly esteemed than their British cont- 


petitors. Even in Manchester, one of tlie 


most important~ centers of,’ British in- 


dustry, many Germans act as technical 
managers,- and many English business 
We Ger- 
mans have no reason to thank, England for 
ing allowed to trade in’-her’ coloifies. 
On the contrary, the English are’ indebted 
tous, for without us Germans they would 
nt be able to maintain their enormous 
commerce. 

“The recent political and eeonomic 
progress of Germany has caused: England 
to become our most. determined enemy, for 
she has begun to fear that she will lose her 
naval supremacy and her predominance in 
foreign trade. England opposes Germany 
asan enemy in all parts of the world, and 
prevents her colonial expansion, which for 
Germany is a question of life or death. 

“When England decided to ally herself 
with Russia and France, she did not only 
consider the necessity of keeping down 
Germany and preventing her further 
litical development, but had also to con- 
sider means for destroying the German 
feet. We can not deceive ourselves on 
this point. The ultimate consideration of 
British policy has, since the mighty develop- 
ment of the United States, been the ques- 
tion of Anglo-American relations. England 
wes in the United States her only real 
rival for the domination of the world. As 
the danger of an Anglo-American war is 
immeasurably great, she seeks to be on 
friendly terms with the great Republic 
a long as possible. The differences be- 
tween the two countries are so great that 
England must constantly caleulate with 
the possibility of an Anglo-American war. 
The relations of England and America 
foward Canada, and the problem of the 
Panama Canal, furnish sufficient inflam- 
mable matter: they may lead to the most 
“tious differences between them. In case 
fan Anglo-American war, England would 
taturally desire not to have a powerful 
feet, such as the German fleet, in her 
rar, for it would tie the English Navy to 
England’s shores. Therefore the German 
feet must be destroyed—that is the Alpha 


the necessary and logical consequence of 
the Triple Entente; that is the thread 
Which leads us through the labyrinth of 
English diplomatic actions and relations. 
lt would be folly if we allowed ourselves to 
le deceived on this point. The mainte- 
lance of English naval supremacy, at least 
nthe Old World, is, in England’s view, 
indeed possible only if the German fleet is 
destroyed. Germans must calculate with 
the fact that England strives to destroy 
their fleet. 


“We must try to make the best of things 
%they are. The tension between England 


ad Germany,will remain either until their 
lifferences are decided by war, or until 
te of the two States voluntarily abandons 
As such an 
thandonment to the claims and pretensions 





hese circuit 
> number ¢ 


# England would mean for Germany a 

eomplete sacrifice of her political and 

lational future, we must make up our 
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ad the Omega of British policy; that is ' 
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The Howard Watch 


The Howard Watch is asso- 
ciated with success—carried by a 
long line of famous nen, industrial 
experts, professional men, and 
leaders of the business and com- 
mercial world. 


The very time standards are at bottom 
Howard time—for it was Edward 
Howard who invented the Modern 
Watch, and put a higher meaning into 
punctuality and precision. 


OU who have the priv- 

ilege of choosing the 
gift of all gifts for the Boy 
—let it be a Howard. 


If you are a Howard 
owner, you know what it 
means to a young man to 
get a Howard. 

The pleasure he takes in it goes 
deeper than the mere pleasure of 
possession. 


Gift, investment, possession—a 
Howard Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. ; 

The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attached 
—from the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 
Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled 
case at $40, to the 23-jewel in 18K gold 
case at $170—and the Eowarp Howarp 
model at $350. 


The young man who is alert, 
on tiptoe with the instinct for put- 
ting the thing across, finds inspira- 
tion in the companionship of a 
Howard. 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 


jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ““The Log of the HOWARD 
{ ' WATCH,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll . ' 
enjoy it. 








Drop us a post card, Dept. O, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























ANY man who smokes will welcome a pound of 


Tareyton in the handsome Aluminum humidor. 
Tatéyto 


) y! 
London Smokin, 
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& gMOKING Mixture 
= MISTURE “There's something about 
$ jeppore ans EXPO it you'll like” 
de At most Dealers — 
4 Menpert TAP and Clubs 
<a Tobacco Sample on 
— ad Request 


One Ib., $2.00; 41b., 50c. Falk Tobacco Co., 56 W. 45th St., New York 
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Give These 
Delighifelly Different Chocolates 


Lend distinction to your chocolate gifts this 
year by giving Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies—the 
delicious rich confection that’s so entirely different 
from Christmas chocolates of the usual sort. 


Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


Pure, rich chocolates with select almond and filbert 


centers. Nocream at all used in the filling. Every 
bite a delight. Put up in handsome three pound 
boxes. Chocolate Tixies are the gift “‘de luxe.’’ Your 


friends will appreciate them. Send $3 today (sold in 
three pound boxes only) for box containing 3 full 
pounds—prepaid to you. 


ecu Chocolate Co., 331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, ™ 7 














, Sah PAPER SHELL 


eeP aft PECANS 


Direct From 
EADINGGROWERS 
Orper NowforXmas 


Holiday cheer is not complete without plenty of 
nuts. None are so fine as paper shell pecans grown 
in the Gulf Coast country. They are large, thin- 
skinned and of fine flavor. 

We have grown pecans nearly thirty years. Several 
best kinds were introduced by us. In our thousands 
of acres of groves we produce nuts of surpassing 
quality. 

3-pound packages of our fancy pecans prepaid to 
your address, $2.50; 10 pound packages, $5.00; money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Order at once for Christmas. 


GRIFFING BROTHERS, Jacksonville, Fla. 


VIRGINIA APPLES 


From Albemarle County, Virginia, home of the famous Albe- 
marle Pippin. Prices are for points east cf the Mississippi. 
Memb Pippins, per bushel box, express prepaid - - $4.00 
or Winesaps, per barrel, freight prepaid, $6.00 
Remit by money order or check. 

Reference: 0.S. Morton, Cashier First Nat'l] Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Address CASTLE ROCK ORCHARDS 
W. A. Curd, Owner 
104 E. Cary Street RICHMOND, VA. 


, FOREST Home SAUSAGE 


Test its delicious goodness on your table now! 

Choicest cuts of little milk-fed Virginia-grown 

pigs, prepared under an old Colonial recipe. 
Parchment wrapped in 1-lb. packages—at the 

farm. Shipped direct to youin 5, 10, 23and 

® 50 lb. boxes at 30c a lb. prepaid. 

Forest Home Farm, Dept. B, Purcellville, Va. 
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Fancy Paper Shell Pecans 
From vecomt ORCHARDS, Ocean Springs, 
Miss.; from highly cultivated root 
grafted trees, fed with choicest fer- 
tilizers, therefore are nutritious, di- 
gestible and healthful. In these 
autiful 3-color boxes, one and 
three lbs. $1. aoe Ib. 
or 10 lbs. and over 
$1, 3 * ay on 9 
Money 
if not o. k. 
Refer- 
ence: 
Cont. 
National 





















M. R. HICKS & CO. 
Box 152, N. O., La. 





mind to contemplate the possibility that 
either England tenders Germany her hand 
in order to arrive at an understanding 
with us, or that she forces us to defend our 
justified national claims by force of arms. 

‘*We can enlarge our colonial possessions 
and acquire a sufficiency of colonies fit for 
the settlement of white men. Much may 
be done by peaceful means. At the same 
time, it is clear that England will un- 
doubtedly oppose all colonial acquisitions 
of Germany which will really increase our 
power, and that she will, with all the means 
at her disposal, endeavor to prevent us 
acquiring coaling stations and naval bases 
abroad. Colonies fit for the settlement of 
white men will in any case not be obtain- 
able without war with other States. 

‘“Wherever we look, everywhere the 
road leading to the accomplishment of our 
purposes by peaceful means is blocked. 
Everywhere we are placed before the 
choice either of abandoning our aim, or of 
fighting for the accomplishment of our 
purpose. An understanding with En- 
gland would, of course, promote our aims 
and would diminish the necessity of war. 
However, such an understanding can not, 
as has been shown, be reckoned with. 
England’s hostility to Germany is founded 
upon the political system of that country, 
and we only do harm to our most important 
interests if we strive to bring about an 
understanding. 

‘*Exactly as Bismarck clearly recognized 
in his time that the healthy development of 
Prussia and Germany was possible only 
after a final settlement between these two 
countries, every unprejudiced man must 
have arrived at the conviction to-day that 
Germany’s further development as a 
world Power is possible only after a final 
settlement with England. Exactly as a 
cordial alliance between Germany and 
Austria was only possible after Austria’s 
defeat in 1866, we shall arrive at an under- 
standing with England, which is desirable 
from every point of view, only after we have 
erossed swords with that country. As 
long as Germany does not consider this 
necessity as a leading factor in its foreign 
policy, we shall be condemned to failure in 
all important matters of foreign policy.” 





Why He Spoke.—‘‘ Say, look here, 
you're the fellow who took my overcoat 
from the club the other day !”’ 

‘** All a mistake, of course. 
a much better one.” 

‘I know you did. It was too small.”’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


But I left 


Cause of the Chill.—‘‘ But, Captain 
Hawley,” said the handsome Miss Plute 
coquettishly, ‘‘ will you love me when I 
grow old and ugly? ” 

““My dear Miss Plute,’”’ answered the 
Captain gallantly, ‘““ you may grow older, 
but you will never grow uglier.” 

And he wondered why their friendship 
ceased so suddenly.—Philadelphia Record. 


Terse.—Theodore Dreiser, the novelist, 
was talking of criticism. 

‘‘T like pointed criticism,” he said, 
‘* eriticism such as I heard in the lobby of a 
theater the other night at the end of the 
play. 

“ The critic was an old gentleman. His 
criticism, which was for his wife’s ears 
alone, consisted of these words: 

““* Well, you would come !’’’—Kansas 
City Times. 
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For Christmas ovenor 


you want something surprisingly unique. Nothing 
could be more pleasing than the choicest, rarest nut 
that Nature can produce—the Hess Paper-Shell 
Pecan. No gift like this has ever been given or re. 
ceived. So thin shelled that it is easy to break the 
shell with one hand without using a nut cracker. 
This cut, which is only 
two-thirds the size 
of the average 
Hess Pecan, 
Shows how easi- 
ly the shell is 
broken by hand. 
Every shell guar- 
anteed full of meat 
—no empty shells. 


6é . 
The Finest Pecans 
I ever tasted,’’ say all who have eaten Hess Paper- 
Shell Pecans. You will say the same; because scien- 
tific culture produced this Pecan superior in flavor— 
the most delicious and most nutritious Pecan grown 
—a nut of peculiar excellence and unsurpassed quality, 
Send me $2.00 today and I will send you prepaid 
a handsome 22-ounce box of Hess Paper-Shell Pecans, 
so beautifully packed and neatly tied witha satin taf- 
feta ribbon that it makes an incomparable Xmas gift. 
To prove to you the quality of your gift before you 
makeit, I willinclude my 25c testing set of six Hess 
Pecans, in size and quality like those in the 22-o0z. box, 
EAT SIX AT MY RISK 
—get your $2.00 back, if dissatisfied, by returning the 
22-ounce box within ten days after we mailedit. Act 
promptly—there is but a limited quantity of this 


grade nuts. 
ELAM G. HESS Piicaservon a 


¥ Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. J 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE 








Products are offered by the 
grower and shipped by mail 
or express direct to your door. 
Individuals in greatly increas- 
ing numbers are buying their 
supplies direct from farm and 
orchard. Retail dealers are 
buying in quantity to supply 
their own customers. Par- 
ticular families will find ad- 
vertised in The Digest just 
the quality food specialties 
which will please. 


‘Retail dealers among our 
readers are recommended to 
correspond with growers. 
Buying supplies from the 
same producer, they can as- 
sure their customers of uni- 
form quality. 

















Delicious Pecan Nuts 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 


Fine new crop of 
Wabash Valley 
Pecans now ready, 
Thin shelled —easily 
cracked—appetiz- 
ing—healthful. We 
ship direct to con 
sumers in ten, 15 and 
20 lb. cartons at 25c per 

pound, express prepaid east 
of Missouri River. Also Wild Hickory Nuts, Wal- 


nuts and Shell Barks. Order Ten Pound Trial 
Carton today, $2.50. 
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Southern Indiana Pecan Co. 9274.2°..5""ike. f 
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Nothing College Wisdom.—‘‘ What are the bonds 

Paper-Shell of matrimony? ” 

break al “Baby ribbons ! ’—Cornell Widow. 

acker, 

hich is only Naturally —‘‘ Do you know where little 

eveail ys go Who don’t go to Sunday-school? ” 

2 Pecan: “Yes, ma’am; dey go fishin’.””—Michi- 

's how easi- n Gargoyle. 

he shell ig * eeienieantnipens 

en by hand. 

bp fa Still Doubtful.—BasuruL Youru—* I 
a ; 

shells." | Pyant a present for a young lady.” 

's SALESWOMAN—“ Sister or fiancée? ” 

lec Basil BasHFUL YouTH—“Well—er—she hasn’t 

ause scien- | J gid which she would be yet.’”’—QJudge. 

in flavor— 

ecan grown 

sed quality, Hard Times.—“ Just tired of him, eh? ”’ 


hell Pea wked the lawyer. The actress nodded. 

1a satin taf- “Well, 1 wouldn’t advise you to sue at 
maa his time. The war is crowding every 
before von ff il . ar is erc ig every- 


of six Hess | thing else off the front pages.””—Phila- 
22-02, box. TE iphia Public Ledger. 
‘turning the 
ye br Higher Economy.—‘ But your fiancé has 
uch a small salary, how are you going to 

MaNzErm | | ilive?” 
nena aa “Oh, we’re going to economize. We're 
he . : e . 

um *% J Aeoing to do without such a lot of things 
———— that Jack needs.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 
CTS Her Choice.—Tuer Mistress—“ T shall 
take one of the children to church with me 


VICE this morning, Mary.” 


Tue GENERAL—"“ Yes’m; which?” 





A Happy Home is one Undisturbed 
by fire or any fear of fire 
—the Natco Home 


No matter how perfect your home, your enjoyment of it 
can never be complete, if threatened by the thought that 
some time fire maytake it from you and all that it contains. 


When you build of Natco Hollow Tile, you build not 


only a home but a future free from the dread of fire 








———_ Tue Mistress—‘‘ Oh, whichever will go : : : 
SL sir sions haan dae, Lelie ¢ disaster. You exempt your home from deterioration, 

dy the | | steer. ‘ your income from repair expenses. Natco Hollow 

y mail Tile’s endurance defies both time and the elements, and 


- door. Not His Profession.—Tur Cop—‘ The 
driver of a hearse asked me just now which 
1CTEAS- | fas the way to the cemetery, and I told 
¢ their | J him.” 
m and Tue Carrain—* Don’t do it again. 
You’re being paid as a policeman, not as a 
“TS are | | funeral director.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 
supply 
Par- Bomb-proof.—Trsty OLp Woman— 
nd ad- ® There now! | guess you won't go around 
3 poking your nose into other people’s busi- 
St just | J ness after the raking I just gave you.” 
cialties Rerorter—‘ Well, don’t get proud 
about it, madam; you didn’t hurt my 
feelings much. I’ve been insulted by 
experts.” —Life. 


because of it your home is warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer, dry every day of the year. 


Large or small, expensive or inexpensive, your home 
can have Natco construction—and you, a feeling of 
security too valuable to be over-estimated or overlooked. 





More information will be found in the new 32-page 
Handbook, ‘Fireproof Houses of Natco Hollow Tile,” 
containing illustrations of typical NATCO residences and 
an invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Mailed 
to any address upon receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin). 


Write Today Department V. 
NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING -COMPANY 


Established 1889 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


g our 


ded to Interested.—Gossirp—‘ That was Tom 
owers. oe oe ema - yee ager up % th’ 
west hill. They tell me he’s goin’ to build 

n the anew house.”’ 
can as- MILLINER (aged fifty)—‘ Is he? ” 
of uni- Gossip — ‘Yes. He has asked fer 
proposals.”’ 

Mittiner—‘ Wh-what’s his address? ” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Taylor’s “Stahot” Water Bottle Write for List of Inventions 
. and SYRINGE WANTED IDEA Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
6 Months’ Trial prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Not Treating.— Jock MacTavish and two yp — = 
N uts English friends went out on the loch on a ( ¥ J ta | lie | —— ; S Ec Cc a O N AX L 
ull fshing-trip, and it was agreed that the first ~~ a_i | i et : | B ote) K CAS S = 


Flavor Man to catch a fish should later stand treat 






are made for little libraries that are bound 





ttheinn. As MacTavish was known to be ’ . Lape” t: 
‘ : as . ; — ~4 : = ds 7 : 
, ne the best fisherman thereabouts, his friends = <= ‘ non He heaks bo re pos peep ee 
now ready. look considerable delight in assuring him a r 7’ gee Paar 


season, and you will be just as delighted 
with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good 
quality, and economy when you have hun- 
dreds of books in your own collection. 


You can start with onesection and 
add as needed. We have agencies 








lled cael that he had as good as lost already. AU 
thi. We}, . An’, d’ye ken,” said Jock, in speaking of ii — 
ct to com-|§ It afterward, “ baith o’ them had a guid 


“at 25e per dite, an’ wis sae mean they wadna’ pu’ 


Library of Natural History| ’ 


Cenest Thompsou-retow's tniroduction . ° 

























prepaid east everywhere. Gunn quality is guar- 
Nuts, Wal- ET an v See eee ‘ anteed. Our prices are lower than others. 
ound Trial then you lost? ’’ asked the listener. Write for Souvenir bookmark and Catalog showing 
j > nj r hai m the removable non-binding doors, absence of disfigur- 
B4 Srd Street Oh, no. I didna’ pit eny bait on my = he 4 , fing iron bands, and the handsome Sanitary, Mission, 
hook.”’ SN ’ 
. Vernon, lad. = A rgonaut. 2 a oS oe a Colonial, and Standard designs 


The Gunn Furniture Co., Dept. B-19, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Railway Equipment 
Obligations 


We have recently completed 
for distribution the third annual 
edition of our booklet on ‘‘Rail- 
way Equipment Obligations. ’’ 


This booklet describes the 
equipment issues of the principal 
railroads, with information re- 
vised to November 30, 1914. 


We will be pleased to send 
you a copy upon request. 


Ask for Booklet R-440 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus, $30,000,000 































Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% 


invested in first mortgages in Oklahoma 
City improved real estate. We have never 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 
of property three times amount of loan. 
*. rite for free booklet describing our busi- 

ess one a i of loans. We have loans of 
$150, OU to $ .00. 


e+ Co. 
31 State Nat. Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certiticatesof Deposit also tor saving investors. 










) Print Your Own 


Pre: 
; Larger $18, "Rotary . Savemoney. Print 
X, Ws forothers. All — Foie —_, Write factory 
Le for press catalog, TYP rds, paper, sam- 
EXCELSIOR ples, &. THE pness to. Meriden, Conn. 


“Push The Button-and Rest” 










mS 

; ge Over 

x“ 1000 Styles 
Prices 


THE PUSH BUTTON A/NO 


Rest,relax,enjoy solid comfort in one of these big,stylish, 
luxurious easy chairs. Just “‘Push the Button” and chair 
back assumes any position comfortable to you and 
HOLDS THAT P >OSITION untilyouchange it. 
Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at full length—out 
of sight when notin use. Newspaper Basketconcealed in 
Foot Rest for Books and Periodicals. Fully guaranteed. 
Rare Mahogany and best of Oaks—Imported and Do- 
mestic Leathers, Tapestries and Imitations of Leather. 

SOLD BY ALL BEST FURNITURE DEALERS 

’t buy unless you see the word 

“Royal’ on the Push E Button, like this 

If your dealer does not handle Royal Easy 

Chairs, write us and we will tell you the name 

of one who does. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 
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LIMITED STOCK EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
RESUMED 


RADING in bonds was formally re- 

sumed on the New York Stock Exchange 
on November 28. Certain restrictions were, 
however, imposed. All sales must be for 
eash, that is, for immediate delivery and 
immediate payment, or at least on the 
next or the succeeding day. Another re- 
striction is that prices below those sanc- 
tioned by the Committee of Five shall not 
be permitted, the understanding being that 
this Committee will designate as minimum 
prices those which prevailed at the close of 
the Stock Exchange on July 30. In Wall 
Street as a whole an underlying feeling of 
cheerfulness prevailed at this resumption of 
business in bonds. The financial editor of 
the New York Evening Post said: 


‘*There was perhaps some diminution in 
enthusiasm, due to the negative character 
of results on the Stock Exchange, and this 
led to the overlooking of the fact that pre- 
dictions of a distinctly unfavorable out- 
come had not materialized, and to the 
emphasizing of the fact that the market 
is still necessarily on an extremely artificial 
basis. There is no doubt that if large 
selling orders were actually overhanging, 
they would hardly be prest when the 
margin between the prices of the day and 
the permitted minimum is as narrow as it 
is. This is a negative argument, however, 
whereas the fact that bonds were bought by 
some investors, in a total volume nearly up 
to that of an ordinary dull day on the 
Stock Exchange, is a positive argument, 
as far as it goes. It must always be kept 
in view that the mere familiarizing of the 
public mind with a given level of values, 
reasonably sustained, is a matter of much 
importance. 

“The fact of chief importance, in this 
experimental resumption of Stock Ex- 
change business, is that so definite a step 
has been taken toward restoration of 
normal conditions. So long as the Stock 
Exchange kept its doors absolutely closed, 
any kind of conjecture as to what would 
happen on its reopening was bound to get 
a hearing. It is the unknown that is 
always dreaded most. There will neces- 
sarily be more or less eventual dislocation 
of values, in the adapting of prices for 
stocks and bonds to the new economic 
conditions created by the war. But it is 
reasonably certain, in the light of all ex- 
perience, that the process will be much less 
violent and disturbing than a good part 
of the community had imagined while the 
Stock Exchange was shut down. If this 
is so, the sooner the investment market is 
allowed deliberately to adjust itself to its 
actual surroundings, the better for all 
concerned.”’ 


Offices in Wall Street were declared by 
the Boston News Bureau to be ‘‘ taking on 
more of their old air”’ 


“Attendance in customers’ rooms was 
at once increasing, and office facilities were 
being gradually restored. News service, 
tickers, and telephones, which had been 
cut out to reduce expenses, were being re- 
placed, and commission houses, confident 
that return of normal conditions was not 
far away, were preparing to do business. 
With a resumption of stock dealings, 
which it was thought would oceur within a 
few weeks at the latest, many clerks who 
were discharged or put on half pay and 
given indefinite vacations two months ago 


| were to be reinstated. 





| 


This no q@ 
means that Wall Street would begin 
new year under normal conditions.” 






THE REOPENING OF THE EXCH 
FOR TRADING IN STOCKS 









































The successful reopening on Noveg 
28 of the Stock Exchange for the sg 
bonds under certain restrictions, inel 
immediate payments in cash, led 
general belief in financial circles that 
Exchange before the end of this mg 
would be reopened for transaction 
stocks. All through these many 
that the Exchange has been closed salg 
stocks have taken place through wh 
known as the Stock Exchange Cleag 
House. While transactions by this me 
have been comparatively few, they 
shown such gains in many leading st¢ 
amounting from one to fifteen points, 
a reopening of the Exchange for the 















































































time character of business was _ belie 
to be practicable. There no longer exi 














serious fears of any avalanche of sel 
by holders of stocks. It was _ belie 
that any further delay in reopening # 
Exchange would be due to the conservatiag 
of certain men who have had the situatifi 
directly in charge. Other men of # 
fluence have become convinced that@ 
would be needless longer to preset 
existing conditions. So long as prices@ 









































































held from declining below the minimum 
July 30, these men believe that op 
trading is desirable. 
On the day following the resumption d 
Stock Exchange business in bonds ther 
was new activity in sales of listed stock 
through the Clearing House of the Stock 
Exchange. Already there was a cob 
siderable list of stocks that had been dealt 
in above minimum prices, but five othe 
issues were added in a single day, bringing 
the total list up to 86, as compared with fl 
the week before. While no official list d 
such stocks have been made public by the 
Clearing House, inquiries among broken 
have led to the compilation of a list whid 
is accepted as substantially accurate. This 
compilation shows not only the minimum 
prices of July 30, but the prices which pre 
vailed on November 30, and the changes, 
if any, from that minimum, as follows: 


Mini- Yester- Chg 

mum day’s from 

Price Price Mia. 
Alaska Gold. . Sic wit aelanlen 24 + 4 
Amalgamated Copper ; caleba ee 49 ad 
American Beet Sugar....... 19 27 +8 
American Can....... eee 1914 24 + 4 
American Can pf. . : 784 89 +1054 
American Car & Found 110% 11044 


American Linseed . 7 ya 74 - ¥ 




















Denver & Ric 
Distillers. . . 
General Mot 
General Mot 
Goodrich. . . 
Goodrich pf. 
Great North 
Guggenheim 
Interboroug 
Interboroug 
Int. Harves' 
Internation: 
Kansas Cit; 
Lehigh Vall 
Loose-W ile: 
Mexican Pe 
Miami... . 
Mo., Kan., 
Missouri P; 
National B 
National B 
National E 
National L 
National L 


Southern 

Standard 

Standard 

Studebak« 
Studebak 
Tennesse 
Third Av 
Twin Cit 
Union Ps 
Union Ps 
U.S. Ru 
U.S. Ru 
U.S. Ste 
Utah Co 





American Locomotive pf... .... 9514 9514 a 
American Smelting... ...... : 5114 514 = 
American Smelting pf. 9534 96 +h 
American Sugar......... 9914 102 + % 
American Sugar pf... ... 1064 107 + 
American Tel. & Tel............ 112 117 +5 
American Woolen. ... . 12 13 +E 
American Woolen pf. . 7134 77 + 
— Copper....... 2% 244 5 
Tt. eae 884 

Bethlehem Steel. 30 41 +il 
Bethlehem Steel pf. ... DK 85 + 5 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit........... 78 8634 + & 
Brooklyn Union Gas........ 11944 120 +h 
California Petroleum. .. . 164% 1644 i 
California Petroleum pf. . . 4814 484 od 
Canadian Pacific... . .. 155 1564, +1 
Central Leather . . 4 28 33 +5 
Central Leather pf...... 95 97 +2 
Chicago Great Western... . 914 914 3 
Chicago Great Western pf : 25 25 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul..... , . 8234 8234 x 
Corn Products...........-2..--+- 7% 7m +h 
Corn Products pf................. 567% sk. + 1G 
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13 Boe How Many Hides Has a Cow? 








ions.’ 


Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted upholstery of automobiles and furniture. 






















EXC ; Fe ‘ 
‘OCKS Hides must be split into thin sheets to produce upholstery leather. 
n Novel What happens to the lower, fleshy, grainless portion? It is split in two and each sheet is coated, em- 
r the sal bossed, and sold as “‘genuine leather.’” What you have believed was leather is, on practically all low 
ns, inel and medium priced autos, furniture and buggies, nothing but “‘coated splits.’” That is why so much 
h, led ‘‘leather’’ upholstering cracks, rots and peels so quickly. 
cles that 

this mg MOTOR QUALITY 





nsactior 
many 
losed 
ugh wh; 






For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 

























tee Cle REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 

4 t i e s - 

, tae Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 

uding ste It is intended for upholstery receiving hard usage. It For two years several leading makers of automobiles 
. points, averages twice the tensile strength of coated splits, is water- have been upholstering their cars with it, and are entirely 
for the proof, and perfectly parallels the appearance and ‘‘feel’’ of satisfied. Many other makers await public knowledge and 
vas belie the best quality of grain leather. consent to discard coated splits for superior Fabrikoid. 





onger exi 
he of sé 
vas belie 
20pening 
eonservat 


Get acquainted. Small Sample Free. Large Sample (18x25 inches) 50e¢ 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ontario 




































the situal FRASTSMAN QUALITY FABRIKOID on Sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburg ; 
a 5 H. Phillips, Pittsburg; John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis ; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 

men of 21 Broadway, New York. 

ced thatll 

to prese 


aS prices § 
minimum 












































that one 
¥ 
sumption of 
bonds ther 
listed stocks Mini- Tester yay THE NATURE OF THE COMING | 
mum ay s rom “J j 
4 = Stock —— wn ek PROSPERITY 
con- 1 . ° ° 
d been dealt hag Grande pf.......... # - z= Pn From many quarters indications have 
t five ole —_ A aeaiapmaetes athe 5874 66 4+ 77, | been discovered by The Journal of Com- | 
lay, bringing General Motors pf.........-+++++- 7984 824 + 2% merce that ‘‘what is called prosperity is 
aed with Se cc By BM TRE | rapidly returning to the business world,” 
fficial list off Great Northern pf................ 112% ©6114 + 13% the chief causes for the change being 
ublie by the § Susgenbeim Exploration.......... 39% «9406 + % | politics and a suspension of foreign com- 
1 DY BEF lnterborough-Met.............00. 11 u% + % ve ie ee 
ong broken interboroush-Met. pf... 52 5% Ot OC petition. The real influences in the im- 
: ; CRE a a a 8034 90 94 rovement are the resumption of trade 
a@ list which§ Int. Harvester of N.J........ 4 + 9% p ; 
‘urate. This Memational Paper.............. 64 634 a with Europe, due to the needs of Europe 
je mini MA Veley.-----------s----1t05 tag 4 | fo Our supplies, and our own sbility, owing 
s which pref} Loowe-Wiles Biscuit............... 9714 2714 y to great crops, to meet the European 
the changes, § Metican Petroleum. .............. 53 53 * demand. These are potent factors, and no 
: follows: _ Bie oe SN crea ansieSinia-nis +9 0 ¢ aif ~¥ reason is discoverable yet why they should 
. lo., Kan., & Texas pf............ 27% 27% = bri b j ; du f 
: : (aa ease aa Sree ty 8 8 is not bring a out an imme late return 0 
yan a oS National Biscuit................. 118% 119% +1 | better business in trading conditions.” 
or one a + 1% But the writer inquires how far these 8 
* a idle. ................ OK 42 +i, | conditions “really stand for prosperity in ‘i ier tor 
97 4§ 9 National Lead pf................. 10434 105 + \% | the true sense of the word.’’ Undoubtedly . Oxford—$1.75 
24 + 4 ely Sines es ans + 1% | there has been a marked rise in the price INK j nC fel 
1g TED Hetie'Wenm.c.--- 8 1 | Of many staples, and general conditions INK it over in COMFY felt 
1% # % Bf Northern Pacific. Hee... 87 97 probably will continue to make for higher slippers. Let the thick cushion 
Bi 4 — ‘so & Tel... a eee FA + . prices, but while this will be advantageous soles rest your tired feet and protect 
96 + x Remetvania......... eeebe Sy 14,18 aa * | to many producers, it will be equally or them from cold floors. Suggest 
oe He ee +138 139!g + 11g | more disadvantageous to those who con- COMFYS to someone who wants 
7 tf ei Pasile... siaielasiurin. am fs + % | sume the goods. No fallacy has been to know your Xmas wishes. Our 
77 + SM Standard Milling pf............. 62 62 | better exploited than the one which rests catalogue No. 62-B illustrates the 
2484 re Eee es ic 36 sda pees 28 35144 +714 | on an assumption that a rise in prices is COMFY styles and gives prices If 
4 te oe weeeeees 4 3 +3 | beneficial to the masses. A rise in prices encdeihen dian sahaal COMFYS 
5 + oe 33 3 + 4 | that is certain to come as a consequence y der di ° 
— 1% Twin City Rapid Tran. 933% 9384 of the European War is a rise in the price order direct. 
1614 A em one . —_ -f + 3% of money, that is, in the interest cost of Dealers should send for catalog M to learn 
is, + ih eater 4% 46 = + 11, | Setting it and using it. The writer says why COMFYS appeal so strongly to men. 
33 +5 ff U.S. Rubber Ist pf.............. 97 981 + 14 | further on this and other points effecting or this trade mark 
eS i935 F d . Look mark: 
7 +4 _ ES use awi de vegics'ea eye 10434 105 + % | the outlook for more prosperous times: f 5 
= _ ees NaF eiasaaaeeves os _ + lk DANIEL GREEN FELT 
8284 z ier Union PRCT oe teh 503, i ‘Let. it be remembered that the in- SHOE COMPANY 
+ gee Western Union................... 3 45 eu 1 , . 4 : Grace) 
asst ta ‘Ee 64g 5 ; : dustrial investments with which business 75 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. © 
; Woolworth (F OW Gea 884 = 90 + 1% | is now being done and profits made—the 
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Purity, Quality, Flavor 


-BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 


























Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














Dort Throw Away 


our Worn Tires 


For over three years European motorists 
have been a gw 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
out of their tires by “‘half-soling’’ them with 
Steel Studded Treads. 

Ineight months 20,000 American motorists 
havefollowed their example and are saving 
$50. to $200. a year in tire expense. 


We Ship On Approval vit; 
posit, my the express and allow you 
to be the judge. 

Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and aresold under a signed guaran- 
tee for 5000 miles without puncture. 
Applied in your own garage in 30 minutes. 
S$ cial Di t offered to motorists in 

pe scoun new territory on first 
aepment direct from factory. A postal 
will get full information and sample within 
aweek. State size of tires. 

Don't wait—write today. Address nearest factory office. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
351-A West Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill, 1320 Acoma St., Denver, Col. 








** Emeralite ’’ 
Lamp. Can 
be used on or- 
dinary piano 
and also on 
player piano, 
Adjustable to 
any angle. 
Protects the 
eyes and 
throws the 
light directly 
on the music 
roll. 

“Emeralite” Lamps soothe and help the 
o- Che adjustable shade—emerald green 
glass outside, opalinside—furnishes the most 
natural, restful illumination. It is scientiti- 
cally constructed to throw a flood of rich 
“daylight” just where it is wanted. 

“Emeralite” Lamps make splendid gifts. 
Dealers everywhere can supply you. 


Write for booklet. Thirty different styles 
—desk and table lamps, piano Cocee, bed lamp, 
floorlamp, etc.— illustrated in actual! colors. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 36 Warren St., New York 


BE KIND TO YOUR EYES 
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buildings, machinery, equipment, railways, 
and other necessary means of production 
are the result of past labor and have been 
financed on the basis of past conditions in 
the world of capital and banking. When 
they require replacement, as they speedily 
and continuously will, they can be so re- 
placed only on the new basis of cost. That 
this higher cost will greatly cut into the 
profits arising from higher prices can not be 
questioned, and to that extent the ad- 
vantage supposedly derived from the great 
economic transformation to follow the war 
will disappear. It may perhaps be en- 
tirely neutralized thereby. 

‘‘In the same class of business factors 
must likewise be placed the withdrawal 
of capital from the United States inevi- 
tably to follow the destruction of fixt 
machinery of production in Europe. Such 
withdrawals are absolutely inevitable, and 
will be effected by sales of foreign-held 
securities, the results being taken in money 
or commodities, and in either case con- 
stituting a net reduction in the available 
means of production in the United States. 
If to these disturbing influences be added 
the readjustments of the labor-supply 
likely, if not certain, to follow the war, and 
the fact that access to accustomed sources 
of European supplies of goods will be mate- 
rially lessened, with the corresponding 
reduction of consuming and purchasing 
power, a résumé of some of the larger 
factors to be considered in estimating the 
probable business prosperity of the United 
States has been furnished. 

“The conelusion must be accepted that 
the advantages supposedly accruing from 
the war to this and to other countries now 
at peace are largely illusory and temporary. 
Whatever they may be, they will show 
themselves early in the shape of orders for 
goods, resulting demand for labor, higher 
prices and correspondingly high returns to 
owners of existing capital. The long- 
range results, tending to offset these and to 
go far beyond them, in upsetting existing 
conditions, changing the drift of present 
eapital relationships, altering the buying 
power of the community, and generally pro- 
ducing readjustments of a deep-seated and 
far-reaching economic nature will be slower 
but the more powerful in their effects. 

“The war may result in temporarily 
transferring to the United States a larger 
proportionate title to the fluid wealth of 
the world—indeed, will probably do so. 
This will be of no advantage if it results in 
reducing the power of other countries to 
buy American products either now or in the 
future or to supply American consumers 
with the goods they want to buy with the 
profits they have technically succeeded in 
making through the business activity in- 
duced by war. The whole situation in- 
volves an issue far larger than improve- 
ment in trade for a period of a few weeks or 
months. It emphasizes from every angle 
of the analysis the fact that war, with its 
destruction of human life and material 
capital, can never be of genuine advantage 
to any nation, class, or industrial group. 
This has been universal human experience 
in the past; it will be equally undeniable 
experience in the future.”’ 


A Courteous Apology.—<An _ interested 
visitor who was making a eall in the tene- 
ment district, rising, said: ‘ 

** Well, my good woman, I must go now. 
Is there anything I can do for you? ” 

“No, thank ye, mem,” replied the sub- 
merged one. ‘“ Ye mustn’t mind it if | 
don’t return the call, will ye? I haven't 
any time to go slummin’ meself.” 
Argonaut. 





America’s Favorite 
Still POLAND WATER Aerated 
Recognized as the Leader for its Purity and 
Medicinal Properties in every part of the World 





Are Your 
Carbon Copies 


Permanent? 







ve ite 


swum ae, 
There is no small item which so nearly affects the safety 
of your business as carbon paper. When the cost ¢s so 


small, it is surely absurd not to profit by the permanently 
clear and reliable records furnished you by 





TRADE 


ULTINOPY 


CARBON PAPER 


In blue or black its copies are readable for all time. They 
never fade, smudge nor rub, They're so sharp and clean 
they're often hard to tell from the original. 100 of these 
beautiful, legible copies can be made from one sheet of 
MultiKopy. 20 copies can be made at one writing, 
F.S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


Ln mn 











Clark Heaters 
for WINTER DRIVING 


y | ln ae) 
















In Auto, Sleigh or Carriagl 


During coldest weather a Clark Heater will 
always keep you warm and cozy. It supplies 
the heat without flame, smoke or smell, We 
make twenty styles of these heaters—from 90c 
to $10. Most of them have attractive carpet 
covers with asbestos lining. They fit in at the 
feet in “7 vehicle, occupy little space and are 

ust the thing for real comfort. You cannot 

nd or break them—they last forever. 

We guarantee that you will be well satisfied or 
your money will be refunded. Ask your dealer 
for a CLARK HEATER, 

Write for complete free catalog—a postal 

will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
88 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 








Look at these bargains ! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year, 
Remingtons $20 to 255 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals 25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 = Olivers $20 to $85 
We have all makes. Send for catalog 

and address of nearest branch office. 2 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., Inc.. 345 Broadway,N.T. 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for ‘Needed 
Inventions” and “How to Get Your Patent and Yout 
Money."”” RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 











Telis how to keep your house at ju 
the right temperature—without bother 
ing with drafts or ranning up and dow! 
stairs. Explains how you can save 1-5 
1-3 of your coal bills. It describes the Jewell 
Heat Controller which automatically open* 
und closes the drafts — keeps the house cool at night and has 
warm by morning. Simple and economical. Applied to any heat- 
ing plant. Installed on 30 days’ trial by dealers everywhere. 
Write for the free book—NOW 
JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 24 Clark St., Auburn = 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
EUROPEAN WAR Honesty is the best fire insurance policy 


IN THE EAST 
November 25.—Petrograd reports that large 
bodies of Russian troops are making a 


second entry into Hungary across the 














Carpathians, capturing several groups insurance means more than honest intentions. 
of the enemy in the mountain passes. i 7 : 
Berlin announces officially that General Six out of every seven fire insurance companies 
von Mac censen has taken 40,000 unin- : : : . 
jared prisoners as a result of the fighting organized in this country have failed or aban- 
meal about Lodz and Lowicz. doned the business. To live and furnish real 
the cos November 26.—The second Battle of the 2 . 
Dermaneniy Vistula centers oe the region south of the indemnity a company must have resources to 
Bsura and east of the Warthe t is ; ; H 
divided into ~ fairly distinct en- back — its honest intentions. 
agements, one about Zgierz, one south : = 
i of Glowno on the Mroga River, and one The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has lived 


bs further to the south, which involves the through every great disaster that has visited this 
German right wing and German reen- country in the past 104 years. It has met its obligations 

















-R foreements from Wielun. cease d faithful Itd he 1 p 
isime, They # | November 27.—It is reported that the cheerlully and aithfu y- t does the largest fire insur- , 
100 of these Russians have separated the Austrian ance business in America. 7 
rita and German forces in south Poland, : f y, 
oston, Mass, leaving the Auateione to hold Bochnia The Hartford Agent in your town is a good man to i 
Pittsburgh and Krakow without support. Petro- ; 4 
Pos. ick destpeemey & aiteas akties know. He can be relied upon to secure for you 7 The 
Austrians at the Raba River near the manifest protection of the policies of the ys — 
Bochnia. Hartford Fire Insurance Company. ff SOP 
ers November 29.—Petrograd reports the Aus- / Hartford, Conn. 
trians as leaving hastily the fortifica- Nobody wants a fire. OP 
) tions of Bukovina, the extreme eastern 7 a 
IVING province of Austria. Russians occupy We have a booklet ¢ Send me ‘‘Fire Insur- 


7 ance and Fire Preven- 
Ys tion,’’ your booklet suggest- 
f/ ing ways of preventing fires. 


Czernowitz, its capital. Austrian troops that tells how to pre- 
storm and take Suvotor, Servia, be- : 

tween Valjevo and Cacak, overcoming ventit, Send fora free 
an obstinate defense, Vienna announces. copy. Use the coupon. 
















November 30.—A Russian surprize attack aa ae 
on the German fortifications east of | | feeink pn ee nye”. 25 sit) tN 
Darkehmen, in East Prussia, is reported iia sh 2) 
rriage to have failed with heavy Russian losses. 
leater will Petrograd reports the fighting about oe 
ie capella Lodz as still indecisive, with slight Rus- mung AimsEasy As 
mell. We sian advantage in the north. There POINTING 
ay are indications of a strong German con- If th Ba. ; y es Your Fincer 
it in at the centration about Kalisz tending to de- e Piers oe a 
ce and are scend upon the Warthe near Sieradz. ; nl , . 


ou cannot 
er. 

satisfied or 
ur dealer 


stal 
ow? 


Impany 


Austria reports that the Russian Army of 
invasion crossing the Carpathians is in 


part surrounded at the battle of Ho- Burglar_- q 


monna, in Hungary, near Ungvar, and 
defeated. 


In an official Russian statement it is 


claimed that during the first half of § T ht 
November 50,000 Austro-Hungarians ame O-hig 


were taken prisoners, with 600 officers. 


IN THE WEST EAD of night. Dark solitude. 
November 29.—Little change marks the Yowl of dogs; creak of doors; crack of 
western campaign, tho France reports floors; fear “haunts the curtained sleeper.’’ 


the repulse of the combined attacks of 
three regiments of Germans who at- 
tempt again to drive through north of 


Your children slumber peacefully—with their beauti- 
ful innocent faces. Mother is alone in the big house. 


Broadway,h.Y. 


a8 What’s that? A noise down stairs. She raises on her 
3 , elbow; listens in terror. It’s no false alarm this time— 
DE A! December 1.—France reports slight suc- the long-dreaded burglar has come. 
cesses south of Bixschoote and in the What can she do? Nothing! Absolutely nothing. She 
tent? Protea neighborhood of Bethune. and those little children are helpless—at the mercy of a hardened, 
; one 
+e tor ea tcar | December 2. —Activity all along the battle black-hearted criminal. 
t Attorneys, line in France and Belgium indicates an Any father who has any sense of pity, indeed any sense of duty, 
—___—— apparent attempt on the Allies’ part to will get a Savage 10 shot Automatic this morning; get his family A Brand New 
Te test the German front for weakness re- and himself accustomed to shooting it in a vacant lot this afternoon Sa Rifle! 

a ‘ , C ‘ vage e! 
if ; sulting from the possible sending of re- and forever banish burglar fear and gun fear from his home. Thi Tubular 
B = enforcements to the East. Only slight But don’t buy a 6 or 8 shot automatic when you can get the 10 shot whee bane « 

= results have been gained near Craonne Savage at the same price. Don't buy a hard-to-aim automatic when Repeater has all the 
nds oq - ~ eee . ar en on you can get the Savage which ‘‘aims easy as pointing your finger’’ original Savage fea- 

. sauian border nH we Argonne at the same price. And be sure to geta Savage because it is the only ae 
and west of Dixmude, Allied attacks ae ; 4 € : tures — hammerless 


automatic that tells by a touch or a look whether loaded or empty. 


; trombon ti 
Therefore harmless as an old cat around the house, € action, 


r oubles have revealed a strengthening of the 


ir house at just German line. ‘ solid breech, solid 
without bother- Send for free booklet. ¥ or 
ag up and down GENERAL WAR NEWS. top, siae ejection, 


can save 1-5 


ives te 00a F November 26.—The British predread- | SAVAGE ARMS CO., 3212 SAVAGE AVE., UTICA, N.Y. “Price $12.00. 


natically opens 


ight and has it nought Bulwark is destroyed by an ex- Send for circular. 
oa aa heat- eng by at ee! in bow —— 

eat iver, off Sheerness Dockyar Eight UT 

auburn, BT. hundred lives are lost. SAV, (AGE 4 OMATIC 








November 30.—Reports from Montevideo 
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Offer Exceptional Values 
in construction, finish and capacity. 


This Solid Oak Expansible Bookcase has metal 
ber »Sliding glass doors—dust-tight and noiseless. 
Golden, Natural, Weathered or Fumed finishes. 34 
in, wide, 5lin. high. You wouldlikeitin your home. 
See C atalog “‘H"’—shows two complete lines of 
bookcases, in many styles and designs, at wide r: ange 
in prices, 
FREE “Filing Suggestions’"’—a booklet helpful to those 
who have Filing Problems. Sent with 96-page 
Catalog F”’ of Office Equipment Specialties, 





No. ~~ s 





$ 42 


Delivery 
Charges 
Paid—See Note 


For Blanks and Other Papers 


6 drawers, 844 x 1444. 14¢ in. high inside. For Legal Blanks, 
Engravings, ete. Solid Oak, corner locked construction, Golden 
or Natural finish. You need one for your desk. 

NOTE: ¢—We pay transportation charges at prices quoted to 
——_ee Railway Stations in Eastern and Central States 
Consistently low prices in West and South. 


The #2 Manufacturing Company 
56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
N. 4 Also Made in Canada by 
New York Office The Knechtel Furniture Campeny, Lid, 
75 John St. Hanover, Ont. 

















Suspenders * 


For Christmas 


A pair! for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year happy. 


Try it and see! In beauti- 
ful gift boxes—12 different 
pictures. At stores or post- 
“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure" ShirleyPresident”is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass. 





and Buenos Aires indicate the presence 
of a German squadron in the South 
Atlantic, with an engagement with a 
powerful British fleet daily imminent. 


December 1.—It is reported that most of 
the German Fleet at Kiel is steaming out 
into the North Sea. Gréat activity is 
noted in the Kiel shipyards upon under- 
sea and aircraft, while the work upon five 
dreadnoughts in preparation slackens. 


General De Wet, leader of the rebellion in 
the Union of South-Africa, is captured 
by Colonel Brits in British Bechuana- 
land, near Mafeking. 


December 2.—German official statements 
number the Allied prisoners interned in 
prisoners’ camps or hospitals on the 
lst of November as follows: Officers— 
French 3,138, Russians 3,121, Belgians 
537, English417; Privates—French 188,- 
618, Russians 186,779, Belgians 34,907, 
English 15,730. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


November 28.—Ambassador Herrick and 
family leave Paris for this country, re- 
ceiving many tokens of appreciation 
from French and British subjects, and 
attended by Military Governor Gallieni 
and other officials of Paris. 

November 29.—An earthquake, felt disas- 
trously through western Greece, tears 
away and crumbles into the sea a large 
part of the Ionian island of Santa 
Maura. 

Tn an official statement General Villa says 
that he desires only the enfranchise- 
ment of his people, and. that he feels his 
own unfitness for the Presidency and 
does not seek that office. 


December 1.—In Mexico, Carranza an- 
nounces that the differences between 
his and other parties can only be settled 
by arms. Villa enters and occupies 
Mexico City without opposition. 


December 2.—The Prussian Reichstag 
votes a new war credit of 5,000,000,000 
marks (about $1,250,000,000) and ad- 
journs till March 2. 


DOMESTIC 


November 29.—The President appoints as 
a commission to settle all future differ- 
ences between operators and miners: 
Seth Low, President of the National 
Civie Federation; Charles W. Mills, a 
Pennsylvania mine operator; and Pat- 
rick Gilday, an official of the Miners’ 
Union. 


November 30.—Parcel-post service is re- 
sumed between this country and Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. The only 
districts now prohibited are the war 
zone of northern France and Belgium, 


and Turkey 


December 1.—The National Security League 
is formed in New York for the purpose 
of arousing publie opinion in the United 
States to an understanding of the need 
for preparedness in our Army and coast 
defenses. 

Rear-Admiral Alfred 
U.S.N., retired, naval strategist and 
authority on sea-power, dies suddenly 
at the United States Naval Hospital, in 
Washington, D. C. 


December 2.—As a result of a conference of 
the National Executive Committee of 
the Progressive party it is announced 
that that party is to remain in-the po- 
litical field permanently, and will take 
a prominent part in the election of 1916. 

Word is received that only through the 
prompt and courageous action of United 
States Ambassador Morgenthau was it 
possible for the British colony in Con- 
stantinople to escape unharmed from 
Turkey on November 2. 


Thayer Mahan, 


1914 





Every Day—1,400 Quarts 
Of Holstein Cows’ Milk 


are delivered to the National oot for Disabled Vg 
Soldiers at Sawtelle, Cal. he Wisconsin School 
Deaf at Delavan, Wis., provides no othér milk but 
Holstein cows for its inmates. The Westboro Insagei 
pital at Westboro, Mass., produces 1,000 quartsof H i 
milk per day in it own dai for the use of its p 
In the Woodcroft School for Feeble-minded Childy 
Pueblo, Colo., Holstein Milk is the only kind that 
The City Hospital and the home for Friendless Chilan 
bs ilk —— Pa., are both supplied with Holstein 
clusive' 
The Wi alker Gordon Milk Laboratories are recog; 
the medical profession as the leading source from 
secure reliable milk for the scientific feeding of infg 
invalids. They are strong endorsers of the value of 
milk for infants and children. 

‘his general recognition of a special value in 
cows’ milk carries its own convincing message. Inve 
the milk of these black- and- white cows. 

Send for our book, ‘* The Story of Holstein Mill" fi 
further information. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIAT 
OF AMERICA 
34-L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vei 
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New Countrie: 
Vale 
New est a 


There is a fascination in visiting s 
countries. The trip isa continual d 
on the palatial 10,000 ton American Steamé 
“Sonoma,” “Sierra” or Ventura” (100 Al 
Sydney in 19 days, stopping at Honolulu and & 
Round trip: Sydney, $337.50— first ia 
Honolulu, $110, Sailing every 14 days for Honoli 
every 28 days for Sydney. Grand ‘Tour of South Seas, ie 
cluding Samoa, Australia, New Zealand and Tahiti, $9878 
Write forillustrated folders with colored 
maps of oe Isles. 
CEANIC S. S. 
675 Market St., San PR. Cal. 


Sedna , 








Adjustable 
Window 


The Saybrook 











THE CHAPMAN BROS. CO., Box 140, Saybrook Pt., 











THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


The Pioneer American “Cure” for 
the Treatment of Heart Disease | 


Che fituk: YEARS’ EXPE I~ 
ENCE IN ag THE NAUBED 
BATHS WITH A NATURAL 

BROMO BRINE 


CLEN SPI 


A Mineral Springs Health it and 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic and Electrical 
Equipment 
For the treatment of heart disease, rheumi 
tism, gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digesti’ 
disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of # 
nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer ag 
vantages unsurpassed in this country or Euro 
For descriptive booklet address: 
WM. E, LEFFINGWELL, President 
Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca 
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